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Professional Cards. 


IRGE M, GREENE 
yf} 1 L CULTURI ind 
€ me “is a } a musi 4 
ef G al inducement 
re se applicati 
; We 1 Str New York 
FRANK A, DOTY 


Pu { Dudley Buck and A. R 


Organi a Teacher of Orga and Pian is oper 
for et.gagements 
Address, 150 &th Street, Troy, N. Y 
GEORGE SWEE' 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 


th Avenue, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 


BARITONI 


Hia tl and h Ave N. ¥ 
’ lontague reet, Brooklyn 
Resumes Teaching October g 
( Will receive callers from 4 to uM niy.) 
EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER 


Permanent Address 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
MERICA OI LAMPERTIS METHOD 
Call at 1 We ged Street, New York 
k. CARL MARTIN 
BASSO 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 


New York 


19 Hast 16th Street 


Studio 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Virtu 
Fir i onservatoire. Lessons in 
Piarc Mr, Falcke speaks Eng 
Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hug 
Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


PION 


New York 


VOCAL INSTRUG¢ 


298 West 4ad Street 


RD SCHLOMANN, 


Opera, New York 


Mr EDWA 
Late of the Metropolitan 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso) 
Tea ‘ ve Scharwenka Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE ( Method Garzia) 
Ser rixs-—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing (rerman Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City 
udio, 14 Livingston Place 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


Vocal Instructors, 


Mr, and 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New Vork 


Mr. CARL V, LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScnanwanKka Conservatory for 
Theory and Lectures 


Piano 


Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert 
457 Kast s7th Street, New York. 


C, WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 


musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano 


Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CuLTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, o Kast s7th Street. Sebastian Som 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays 
Brooklyn Studio, yoo Fulton Street, Chandler's Hall, 
. Wednesdays and Sacurdays. 


Permanent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Havyonne City, N, J 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Musica! Director of the American C omposers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 


Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction 
110 Lexington Ave., New York 


AN CONSERVATORY 
OF MU SIC, 
Chicago, Ill 

HATTSTAEDT, 


AMERIC 


Chickering Hall, Catalogue mailed 


[ree on application 


JOHN J 


RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
#! Pardo, Brink Pond, Milford, Pa 


Director 


FRANK 


FR. RUCQOUOY, 
FLUTE VIRTUOSO 


Late of New York Reed Club, Bernhardt Listemann 

Club and Boston Symphony Orchestral Club 
r engagements 

Addrens, City Island, Westchester County, N. \ 


Open 


Parsons, Church 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MYER, 


Vocal Instruction 


EDMUND ] 


Author of Truths of Importance to Vocalists, 
ce Training Exercises fhe Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint cal Reinforcement, & 
Summer Term at Round Lake, N. ¥ 
studio, 36 Rast aad Street, New York 
THE VOICE 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared ached, &c., for the stage, 
pera, concert, &c., both vocaily and dramatically 


VOCAL STUDIO THE HARDMAN, 


s h Avenue, New York 


Mur. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO 
Prima Donna 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO 
fusical Conductor 
Vocat Iwsrirurs 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N. 6B Complete vocal instruction and development 
{ the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 
Fast rath Street, New York 
Mur. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
Contraito 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Studic sth Avenue, New York 
JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 


music stores 





Mme, CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Permanent address 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa 
ADOLF GLOSI 
CONCERT PIANIST-TEACHER, 
New York 


Fast 87th Street 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist 
Teaching October 1 
de Chateaudun, Paris, France 


Resumed 
Address, 1 Rue 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
66 Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany 


published by 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio 
Address care L, M, Rusen 
3 Union Square, 


New York 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD 
3 West 318t Street, New York 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert anc Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York 


W. W. LAUDER, 
sayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave 


VON DOENHOFF, 
Contraito 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera Per 
manent address 





Pianist, I 
, Chicago, Il 


HELEN 


East 694 Street, New York, 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street. 

Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art : Cy 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 

Vocal Instruction 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY NALL 
Studio, 26 East a3d Street, New York. 
FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 


28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


Rooms 27 and 


N. J. COREY, 

Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 

Medallist- Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvacn 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 Pp. M 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
r23 West 39th Street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1.7 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y 
Miss MARY M, HOWARD, Principal 


CLARA E, SHIL 


~_ 


TON, 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. 


it Orchard street, Chicago, Ml, 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN 


Piano and Rererer 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
19 Rast 16th Street, New York. 


BERESFORD, 


Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York, 


CAPPIANI, 


West yoth Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR 


BASSO 


ALBERT 


Mme. L 


Vocal Culture, 123 


| ACHILLE ERRANT, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York 


FLORENCE 


Mae. p’ARONA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil 
CARL LE VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone, 

All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 

brilhant finish ; voices restored ; Special course for 
teachers 

124 East g4th Street, New York, 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St, Cecilia Sextet Club 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York 


CORA LINDSEY-LAU DER, 


Voice Culture and Piano 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III 


MMe 


Professor of 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
rENOR, 
ead Street, 


‘TOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number Of pupils 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York 


18 East New York 


Mr. VIC 


Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
46 West a4sth Street, New York. 
USTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Address, STEINWAY HALL 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the | 
| C, REINECKE, Clarionet. G 


Voice 1a7 West 30th Street, New York 

WHEELWRIGHT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Address care of Tux M CourRIER 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Mrse GE RTRU DE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A. Tremont Street, 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Peacher of Singing, 
100 East 8rst Street, New York 


Mme. A. PUPIN, 

Teacher of Artistic Piano Play ing: 

JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY 
Present address, 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., 2 


JOSEPH H¢ \RNST EINER, 
Artistic Maker and 
old German and Italian Violins. 

27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 

( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English. 

Address, 3358 Broadway, New York, 


MMe. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New } York. 


“AD. M. FOERSTER, _ 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrss L. 
VIRGIL 


Boston. 


Union Square, New York. 


Violin dealer in fine 


Mr R. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture 142 East s8th Street, New York, 











LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN Ate CONDUCTING, 
r. mont Street, Boston. 
Chickering ‘fiat Building. 
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Leading Bands. 


G ILMorE’ Ss BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 





P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 





CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians 


Band of 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions 


Address: 26 Union 8q., New York City. 





BAYNES BAND. 


6gth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 


Parties, 











THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 


INSISTING OF 


| REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 


AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon 
0. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIEPER, Horn, 
E. EAGER, Piano. 
The only organization of the kind in the United 
ae Open for engagements, Address JOS, ELLER, 
43 Second Avenue 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

School offers the accumu- 
successful operation 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a4 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


This renowned Music 





142 West 23d St. New York. 
Founded A G ! AS Founded 
1838. e y 1838. 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, - Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 





SPECIALTY: 


Topical Songs fromGermanComic Operas 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hiartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 





oF ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 





ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 








(Under the patronage of the Court ) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 


Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


and vocal! as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


Annual Dues: 
Cost of living in good families 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 





Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 
ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 831 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





THE LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


13881 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Instruction in all branches of Music—Instrumental, Vocal 
Newest and most progressive methods, 


Free advantages unequaled. 
For illustrated catalogues address 


and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors 


Appointments unsurpassed, 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. | 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs. 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE. BAR 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists. 





WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M, Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address 35 Union Square, New York, 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


UIC AND [)RAMATIC ART, | 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


DIR®&CTOR. 





All branches of Music 
petent teachers only. 


taught by com- 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


276 5Ith Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 





This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO. 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional method~ of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are {ar more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


| 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 


| concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon 
Atlantic, 


attractions, 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Correspondence on both sides of the 
Information regarding all musical 


Correspondence solicited. 








New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


METHOD, 











HOWARD VOICE 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bined contro! of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cneek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full desc rigice, al- 


most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard's published works. 
“You certainly may use anything I ever have 


written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my pupils agree. | have had most 
marked success since | have been using the few that I 
have received of them.’’—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth 8t., New York. 





A CELEBRATED CASE 


18 MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





3 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


isea. 
OFFICERS: Flute Mr. Otto Oesterle 
Mrs, Jeannetre M. Tuurper, President. Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte 
: Jarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl 


Hon. Wittiam G. Cnoare, l’rcePresident, 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 

Mr. Epmunp C. Stanton, Secretary. 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director Ce 


me bon 


Bassoon ~Mr, Adolf Sohst. 
vrench Hern—Mr. Car\ Pieper 
»vnet-—Mr. Cari Sohst. 

Mr, Frederick Letsch 





FACULTY: ” on sition—Dr Dverak, 
Harmony and Counter poi 
r, Dr. Antonin Dvorak Mr. Bruno Ox ar Klein Mr. FF 0. ‘Duk ken 


Sod fegx 
Johannes Werschinger 
Miss Leila La Fetra, 


; Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton 





Vr Mr. Alberto Frencelli 





| Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans Cha r Music~Mr, Leopold Lichtenberg 
Mr. Wilford Watters. rchestra—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken 
inging—Preparatory— Miss Annie Wilson horus—Dr. Dvorak 

Opera Class~—Mr. Victor Capou). issistant—Mr,. Rubin Goldmark. 

} onductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, tory of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck, 

| Répertorre—Signor Ernesto Belli Diction—Mr, W. V. Holt 

tic Chorus—To be selected, falian—Signor Pietro Cianelli 

wss—Mrs. Beebe Lawton hort Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran 

| jane encing—Monsieur Régis Senac 

| Mr. Rafael Joseffy. “rs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin ompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli, 

| Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. Entrance ex: amine ations will be held as follows 





| Preparatory —Piane i in Se pte mber 12 and 13, from 

Miss Mabel Phinge. Miss Carrie Konigsberg. Ya.m tol 2 m, and 2 to 5 P- m. 

Miss Adelaide Okell, Miss Grace Povey. Harp, end all Or ral Instruments—Sep- 
| Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. tember 15, 9a mw, to 12m, 

Organ /in—September 15, 2 to 5 p.m. 

Mr. Samuel P. Warren Mr. Horatio W. Parker September 19, 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 
| Harp—Mr. John Cheshire and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m, 
} Violin, Com pos m—October 3 and 4, from 9 a. m. to 
| Madame Camilla Urso. Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg and 2to 5 p.m. 


12 . 







| Mr. Jan Koert od Juan Buitrag ov 2. from 8 to 10 p. m. 
, 4 } 
Vi ?; a Jan Koert estra~Novew ber 7, from 4 to 6 p. m. 
oloncel. For further particulars address 


DMUND ©. STANTON, Secretary, 
éand 1 East Seventeenth Street, New York 


Mr, Emile Kne 
Ludwig Manoly 


Mr. Victor iBertest 
Contrabass—Mr 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth 





Avenue) 


Avenue.) 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 
All grades of musical students, from beginners 4 Seminary for the education of Teachers 


upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, Lectures on History of Music every Saturday 


excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature 
music. Fashionable and accessible location 
The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments Spacious and finely appointed studios 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
American fame desirable boarding places 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 


Students can enter at any 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
and theoretical and embraces the following branches; Solo Singing 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kis nds ; 
Harmony, Composition, History of the Aésthetics of Music, Italian 





The instruction is both practica 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; 
Ensemble, Quart t and Orchestral Playing ; 
Language 

THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually, 

Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 





AuGust GEMONDER AUGUST MARTIN GEMUNDER F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 


S ee tii, sg 
es q Sola Bowse stings 


"HEW YORK, 


ON APPLICATION, 


BET. S!*AVE & BROADWAY. ‘ 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOSEY & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


EHOCHG BOM, Leaion, Mamiend. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.., 
NEW YORK. 





CATALOGUE 





Publishers of the latest Songs Sand 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


, Ete. 


posers 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





Beason of 1892— 93a. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, Soloist Contralto. 


Address McGRATH MUSICAL AND LYCEUM BUREAU, 
EDWARD J. McGRATH, General MAnacer, 


Agents in all the Principal Cities of Europe and the United States, 314 Livingston Street, 








26 West 15th Street, New York. 


WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 





Headquarters of the Beethoven Concert Company. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


od. RAYNER, 
MAHOGANYD 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


‘Veneers for the Piano and Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOTURERNS. 


New YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


oF THE 


Matropolta College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892. 


Boarding accommodations All advantages 


of the Winter School retained. A reduc 


tion of 10 per cent. for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars 


H. W. GREEN EZ, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 





Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLY, Xi. Y. 


Mesexs. RICHARD STORLZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION BQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In addition to their own very popular publications, 
keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 
this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 
Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 
foreign editions 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos 
Guitars, Plates, Harpa, Corneta, Strings and 
all other Musical Inatruments mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices Write us if you 


intend purchasing 


Special attention given to supp lying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music, Correspondence 
solicited All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered, 
Send for catalogue Everything in the musical line 








Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera 


FRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


.N Academy of 


English will be opened at 


Opera in 


Chickering Hall on October 10, 


with a view of giving a practical 


training to singers who would like 


to join the operatic profession. All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire. Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
beginning 


Ke M. RAGS <P. eB; 


September 26. 


ae * 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 
A fencing master and com- 
will also be attached 


of the members, 
petent “ répétiteurs "’ 


to the institution 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


| Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 


81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


oe. 


THE ...-°* 


TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


NEW YORK. 
pirector, JOHN TOWERS, vvrt or 


PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. 


Opens September next. Interim address, care of 


G. Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 





NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
| paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 


| Scalchi 
| Gonzalo Nufiez 


Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 


| Josephine Yorke 


Carl 


| Emma Thursby 


Teresa Carrefio 


| Kellogg, Clara L.—2 


) 


Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 


| Albani 


Emily Winant 
Lena Little 


| Murio-Celli 


Valesca Franck 


| James T. Whelan 


Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 


| Jenny Broch 
| Marie Louise Dotti 


Marie Jahn 


| Fursch-Madi—2 
| John Marquardt 


Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 


| Antonio Mielke 


| Anna Bulkele 


-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich yon Flotow. 


| Franz Lachner. 


Louis Lombard. 


| Edmund C, Stanton 


Heinrich Grilnfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E. M. Bowman 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 


| Arthur Friedheim 


Clarence Eddy 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 


| C, Mortimer Wiske 





Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 


| Lili Lehmann 

| William Candidus 

| Franz Kneisel 

| Leandro Campanari 


Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 

Achille Errani 

C. Jos, Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John hodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 


| Edward Fisher 


Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 


| Harold Randolph 
| Adele Aus der Ohe 


Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
| Montegriffo 

Mrs, Helen Ames 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C., Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huho 


Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 

Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 


Ivan E. Morawski 

Leopold Winkler 

Costanza Donita 

Carl Reinecke 

Heinrich Vogel 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Peter Tschaikowsky 

Jules Perotti—2 

Adolph M, Foerster 

J. H. Hahn 

Thomas Martin 

Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 

Richard Wagner 

Theodore Thomas 

Dr. Damrosch 

Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 

Constantin Sternberg 

Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 

Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 
Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 

Frank Van der Stucken 

Frederic Grant Gleason 

Ferdinand von Hiller 

Robert Volkmann 

Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A.L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 

Edouard de Reszk¢ 

Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 

Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemlinder 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W.Edward Heimendahi 

S. G. Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 
aivest M. Bagby 
cee Lauder 
Mrs. W augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 
Emil Sauer 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D, Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
oar Boetel 
jam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosent 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 
Felix Mottl 
Augusta Obrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
eB F. Ziegfeld 

F. Chickerin 
Vitliens Stanfor 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Gbtze 
Adeie Lewin, 
Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop 
hac: Bruch 

G, Gottschalk 
peak de Kontski 


Otto Bendix 

W. H., Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessiler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E, A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A. Cap 
Hermann 
Donizetti 


Vinkelmann 


William W. Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N, Penfield 

F, W: Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Grant Brower 

F. H. Torrington 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel Monument 

Berlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Johanna Bach 

Anton Dvorak 

Saint-Satns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Mr. & Mrs. G. Hensche! 

Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 

George M. Nowell 

William Mason 

F. X, Arens 

Anna Lankow 

Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 

Handel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 

Marianne Brandt 

Hengy Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 

Hermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner 

Mar owe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 

Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 

Richard Burmeister 

vin 

Niels W. Gade 

Hermann Levi 

Edward Chadfield 

James H. Howe 

factes H. Chickering. 

John C, Fillmore 

seers C. Livingstone. 
M. J. Niedzielski 

Franz Wilczek 

Alfred Sormann 

Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Nikisct 

Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 
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Warerooms: 
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Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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N order to correct many rumors about the opening 
the fall season of Anton Seidl and his celebrated 
orchestra, it is announced that he will begin a se- 


ries of concerts at the Madison Square Garden, 


September 3. 


T 


Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, president of the International Temple of Music, 
who has re urned after a four months’ absence in Europe, is in charge of 
the arrangements for the concerts, which will begin on May 1 and con- 
tinue until the close of the fair, He has already engaged Dr. Hans von 
Biilow and the Philharmonic Orchestra in Hamburg,‘composed of sixty 
musicians 

He has also made a contract with Mrs. Nikita. From Pesth will come 
Voros Miska’s choir and from Russia will come Naukoft’s famous band of 
singers and dancers. In Paris Dr. Ziegfeld secured Gillet, composer, and 
obtained a contract from him to prepare a new piece of music every week 
during the six months that the fair will last. 


More engagements are pending and will be an- 
nounced later, but Hans von Bulow and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra are not engaged. 


HE New York “Herald” announced the following 
in its Sunday issue: 


HE New York “Figaro,” in a recent editorial 
T article, takes exception to the use of technical 
expressions in music criticism. What expressions 
then shall we use if not pertaining to the art? Ac- 
cording to this the “ Figaro” should send its sporting 
editor to a symphony concert and its music critic to 
“do” the maritime news. In some instances this 
change might be a beneficial one for music criticism. 
“Figaro’s” idea is altogether an absurd one. With- 
out special knowledge a music criticism is worthless, 
and there is a wide difference 'twixt the use of 
pedantic, crabbed, technical terminology and the idi- 
otic nothings of the average reporter. 


A lessly in your grave at ali these vindications, 
histories, biographies, gossip, gossip and again gos- 
sip? You were the “ greatest composer who ever 
lived,” and you were the “ greatest scamp who ever 
trod shoe leather,” say your friends and enemies 
and a long suffering public insist, with that profound 
common sense which distinguishes the hoi fol/oi from 
critics and geniuses, that an ounce of your music is 
worth a pound of your theories, and that to listen to 
“ Tristan ” itself is far better than listening to some 


a 





I 


| tute of Baltimore, its criticism is dictated by motives 


one talk about “Tristan,” 
kins are crawling up to Parnassus, hanging on your 
coat tails. Arouse! mighty shade, and slay these 
modern Philistines with their own jaw bones ! 


which are unimpeachable. We wish here to express 
our admiration for the profound musicianship of 
Asger Hamerik, one of the greatest composers now 
resident in this country, anda man of unsullied profes- 
sional honor. 
erik is held by such men as Rubinstein, Saint-Saens 
and others is a fact well known to all, but while Mr. 
Hamerik as a composer is successful, Mr. Hamerik as 
a manager has been a lamentable failure. Somewhat 
unpalatable, this, but the truth nevertheless, 





FROM CHICAGO. 
Wor.p's Cotumsian Commission, ' 
Cuicaco, Il., August 18, 1892. | 

ROF. JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, of Harvard Uni- 


P 


bian March and chorus, to be performed on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the exposition buildings, 
October 21, 1892, to write which he was especially 
commissioned by the exposition. Professor Paine 


| has provided these original words for the choral end- 


ing of his composition : 
All hail and welcome, nations of the earth! 
Columbia's greeting comes from every State. 
Proclaim to all mankind the world’s new birth 
Of freedom, age on age shall consecrate. 
Let war and enmity forever cease ; 
Let glorious art and commerce banish wrong. 
The universal brotherhood of peace 
Shall be Columbia's high, inspiring song. 





FROMAGE DE CRINKLE. 

ITH singular persistency Mr. Nym Crinkle con- 
W tinues to write about musical topics, and ex- 
perience has not taught him that his loose, reck- 
less statements about the art are foolish and even 
dangerous. In last Saturday's «Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” in a cleverly written article about a certain 
Ichabod Crane (the personality of Jerome Hopkins 
thinly veiled), Mr. Crinkle speaks of ‘Theodore” 
Dwight (John S. he probably means). That Clara 
Louise Kellogg wrapped herself up in an American flag 
when she “ performed Beethoven” will be news to 
that singer and news to the musical public who were 
not aware of her Beethoven playing. The allusion 
to Theodore Thomas’ beer drinking is coarse, besides 
being untruthful, and as for the “ unmasking of his 
pretensions” by Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Crinkle or any 
other person, we can only say that the only “ preten- 
sions " Mr. Thomas ever had were well grounded con- 
ductorial ones, and we fancy Mr, Crinkle is not so mad 
that he does not know a hawk from a handsaw, or a 
Theodore Thomas froma Hopkins. The article reeks 
with allusions to Limburger cheese. Mr. Crinkle evi- 
dently has been to a delicatessen store to gather local 
color. 


| managers of the World's Columbian Exposition 
had “secured Mr. John P. Sousa to organize a new 
band in Chicago.” The information upon which this 
statement was based was false, as the truth is that 
Mr. Sousa has been engaged by a stock company, of 
which Mr. D. Blakely is manager, which has no con- 
nection whatever with the World’s Columbian Expo- 





7ZHE AMENDE HONORABLE. 


sition. 


at the opening ceremonies in October next. 
Furthermore, we desire to correct the statement 
made that the new band was to be organized “ with 
heterogeneous material gathered on the shores of 
Lake Michigan.” A partial list of the new members 
has already been published in these columns and the 
members of the new band are selected from among 
New York, Philadelphia and other 


musicians in 


places. 


caine Band of Paris, proposes to incorporate them in 
his new organization. 
These corrections are due to the enterprise, particu- 


A whole host of mani- | 


The high esteem in which Mr, Ham- | 


versity, has completed the music of his Colum- | 


E 


| « ne’er do wells.” 


| in spirit, biased and wholly misleading. 


HAPPENINGS ABROAD. 
LUGHHARDT’'S symphony in C minor, op. 57, 
about which we have read in the German pa- 
pers, has scored another success in the last concert 
| of the Liszt Verein, given at Albert Hall, Leipsic, on 


F Tue Musica. Courter criticises the management | June 28. 
of the musical department of the Peabody Insti- 


We hear that Mr. Seidl will present this novelty in 
| one of the first Philharmonic concerts next season. 
| Breitkopf & Hartel have just published a four hand 
arrangement. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, New York, are also preparing 
an English edition of Edgar Tinel’s “ Franciscus,” one 
of the greatest of modern oraturios. 





A PAINFUL SUBFECT. 





FAIR PLAY FOR MUSICIANS. 
VERY profession has its quota of black sheep ; 
every community, in fact, its percentage of 
So it is gross exaggeration, nay, 
lying malice, to state in round terms that musicians 
are as a class immoral persons. 

The ethics of art, or rather artists, are the ethics 
of Tom, Dick and Harry, the grocer, butcher and 
baker. 
same moral obligations as his next door neighbor, 
though every now and then one encounters a genius 
who declares that he can go unwashed, can lie, can 
steal and gamble, can drink to excess, can be im- 


The musician is subject to precisely the 


moral simply because of his talents. 

Why a man with a tenor voice, or a musical piano 
touch, or a broad violin tone should be exempt from 
the laws of common decency is one of those con- 
nundrums that diseased vanity alone can propound 
to a suffering public. 

Fortunately for the universal weal no such ideas 
obtain among the majority of musicians, and THE 
MUSICAL COURIER wishes to say once for all that the 
nasty insinuations of two New York weekly publica- 
tions about the morale of the musician are malicious 
Occasionally 
we are startled by the moral delinquencies of a musi- 
cian, some wolf who wears musical sheep's clothing 
to ravage the flock, but such instances are few and 
far between. The liar, the thief, the adulterer exist 
in equal proportion 
even the much abused dramatic profession, which has 


among other professions, and 


become a by-word of scandal, can truthfully claim 
as a defense that the press exaggerates every insig- 
nificant occurrence simply because actors live in the 
glare of notoriety. 

With musical artists it is much the same condition. 

Constantly before the public, in everybody's budget 
of gossip, their very personal appearance wrangled 
over, is it not a wonder that they emerge at the end 
of the season with even a rag of character? Men can 
stand this slandering, for by a false theory of life and 
morality a man may stoop to the filthiest acts and 
yet—monstrous paradox—not But 
woman, poor, suffering, patient woman, what vile 


become soiled. 
calumnies are you not subjected to if you become pub 
lic property! Your loss of character is the penalty 
you pay for your gifts. 
father and mother shudder when a daughter an- 


Is it any wonder that many a 





HE MUSICAL COURIER of July 27 says that the | 


nounces her intention of embracing a public career ? 
“Hamlet's” famous utterance holds particularly good 
for the singer, pianist or violinist of the gentler sex 
who braves the storm of petty gossip, innuendo and 
malice and shoulder shrugging. 





Mr. Blakely made a contract with the Worid’s | 
Columbian Exposition that his organization shall play | 


We learn that Mr. Sousa, who has been in | 
Europe and studied the methods of the Garde Républi- | 


| Some people take a morbid delight in nasty insinua- 
| tions against the fair name of feminine musical artists, 
and they word and wing their deadly weapons so 


that they wound, but never are a boomerang. How 
And when the press 
| aids and abets such vile calumnies the 
peculiarly sickening ? This is what the two publica- 
tions in question have done, possibly for the sensa- 
of their 


A well-known conservatory 


can the law reach such people ? 


is not case 


tion created rather than with any idea 


charges being provable. 
was charged with being a hotbed of vice, when the 
moral tone of the institution is too well known to 
even need championing. 

Some singing and instrumental teachers are pil- 
loried, but, of course, nonames mentioned. Cowards 
| always attack in the dark. Now, we are willing to 


wager that in a competitive estimate of the morals of 


various professions musicians would bear successful- 


larly in view of the fact that an unjust reference was | ly the brunt of such a comparison, and that, taking 


made to it in these columns. 


| into consideration the fact of their exposed lives and 





S 


many temptations, they are on the whole better be- 
haved, more virtuous and law abiding than their 
brethren. 

When a musician falls from grace, oh, what a trum- 
peting from the rooftops of the world! A Liszt con- 
tracts an unfortunate alliance, and all musicians are 
damned as immoral persons, A prima donna and a 
duke become entangled—oh, what low lived crea- 
tures singers are! The pity of it all, and particularly 
the pity that so many earnest, art loving women should 
be subjected to insult and calumny simply because 
they have devoted their lives to the noblest and purest 
of all arts! Music as an art is neither moral ncr im- 
moral, but surely that is no reason why its devotees 
should be classed as abandoned and dissolute, 

Bridle your tongue, then, when a woman's name is 
not the 


all 


stone, and if she has 


As for the 


discussed ; cast first 


erred are we not human ? 


woman artist who seeks to make capital out of his or 


her sins, he or she deserves silent contempt and pity. 


Musicians are not an immoral but a moral class of 


Were this 


gration would ensue. 


people not so universal social disinte- 





MR. WILSON'S SIDE OF THE QUESTION 
S ME weeks ago (Wednesday, July 20, to be exact) 
THE MUSICAL COURIER Mr. Ben 
Woolf's interesting remarks about a more interesting 
remark of Mr. G. H. Wilson, editor of the Boston 
Herald.” 
it was time for his inning, published a statement in 


published 


** Musical The latter gentleman, believing 
the current issue of the Boston ‘Musical Herald,” 
which is herewith reprinted, as fair play is a jewel. 
Says the “ Herald:” 


now editor, of the Bos 
ton" Saturday Evening Gazette,” printed the following in his paper of 


Mr. Benjamin E. Woolf, formerly music critic, 


July 17 

* In the latest number of the Boston ‘ Musical Herald’ the editor, Mr 
G. H. Wilson, makes the following extraordinary statement over his own 
signature; *‘ For several years I could say what no other music critic in 
Boston could, /. ¢., that the right to express an opinion on music in the 


paper with which | was connected was mine, and mine only.’ This is not 


only vainglorious, but it lacks that element of strict veracity necessary to | 


make it reliable asa matter of history. Speaking for the ‘ Gazette,’ we 


can say without fear of contradiction that for over twenty years, which | 


includes a long period during which Mr. Wilson knew even less of music 


than he knows at present, the music critic of this paper has enjoyed this | 


very sole right to express a musical opinion in its columns. There never 


was amoment in which he was denied that right from the time he first | 


assumed his position on the ‘Gazette’ down to the present hour 

* Under the circumstances Mr. Wilson's proud assertion that such right 
in Boston was’ mine, and mine only,’ is somewhat over confident. The 
subject would scarcely be worth discussing were it not for the undue im- 
portance that Mr. Wilson seems to attach to the expression of his opinion 
on music, 
his opinions were his and his only. 


Of course we do not undertake to question for a moment that 
They stood apart from all other 


— 


man or 


MU 





SICAL COURIER. 





be bribed. But the “Gazette” is read by many who do not read the 
** Herald,” and Mr. Woolf's article is like a dagger in the back of a de- 


fenseless man, 
* 


I admic that when I wrote the paragraph in the July ‘“‘ Herald” I had | 
I forgot the weeklies. | 


in mind only the daily newspapers of Boston. 
But what I said is true of the weeklies, including the “ Gazette.’ Mr. 
Woolf says that for over twenty years he has enjoyed the very sole right 
to express a musical opinion in its columns. I claim that when the society 


| reporter of the ** Gazette’ writes a paragraph for the * Out and Afloat” | 
column, praising the musical performance of anyone, that that is opinion | 


giving and ought not to be tolerated, This is the whole part of my 


argument. The publisher of the * Traveler” helped me to eradicate 


from the columns of his paper all opinion giving on musical matters that | 


did not proceed from me or was not agreed to by me. Because of this 
attitude I was-able to keep the paper consistent in its musical utterances. 
If the musical column of the ‘ Gazette" has been guarded by Mr. Woolf 
alone for twenty years he certainly has not protected himself and his 
paper from the careless flatterers who abound in other columns and 
whose license to write musical opinions has not yet been revoked, Of 
course the tattle of the society reporter of the weekly is less important in 
its influence than the ticket notice which gets into the editorial or 
reportorial columns of the daily, but when either agent usurps the ground 


of the critic the paper becomes ridiculous, 
. 


tickets they are to be paid for in notices written by the regular music critic 
of his paper he is farthest from my meaning. I deplored the fact that the 


music critics cannot protect themselves from the manager or the publisher | 


who cares nothing for consistency and everything for popularity, who is 


either careless or mercenary, who permits perfect freedom to the critic in | 


the critic's column, but robs him of his influence by opening the other 
columns for Tom, Dick and Harry, including the advertising agent, the 
| reporter, the sub-editor, &c. My sympathies are wholly with the critic. 
Again: | insist that the signed article, especially in the daily paper, isa 
protection to the critic from just this irresponsible and unchecked horde. 
. 

It is not a question of quality of criticism, but Mr. Woolf is welcome to 

his flings. 


The signed article is against the policy of every | 


great newspaper, and is a relic of petty provincial per- 


sonal journalism, The individual then is bigger than 


the journal, the person of more account than the | 


principle. Sweeping reforms should certainly be in- 
stituted in the musical department of our great dai- 
lies, but signing special articles is not the way to in- 
Petty vanity is gratified, and the 
Imper- 
It is to 


augurate them, 
personal axe is ground at the expense of art. 
sonality is the keynote of modern journalism. 


be hoped nevertheless that Mr. Woolf and Mr, Wilson | 


will speak as they pass by. 





| te ie AF 
E are pleased to see that Mr. W. S, B. Matthews, 
the editor of ‘‘ Music,” indorses in the cur- 


W 


rent issue the position of THE MUSICAL COURIER on 
| the secret committees and the absurd vice-presiden- 
| tial committee, with its secret sessions, of the Music 


| Teachers’ National Association. In fact the position 
Mr. Matthews takes throughout is one to be strongly 


advocated. Says “ Music” among other things : 


opinions by reason of their peculiar originality, and if there be any credit | 


in the fact that they were unlike any other opinions that were written in 
Boston, he is fully entitled to enjoy it. 
certain phase of music criticism, and he has had no imitators, 

“ Mr, Wilson further says: ‘It is a terrible menace to honest criticism 
in the newspapers when the publisher or managing editor accepts favors 
(tickets) with the understanding that they are to be paid for in notices,’ 
and he proceeds to infer that before he instituted a reform in that matter 
all the papers in Boston accepted tickets with the understanding that they 
were to be so paid for, Now, we deny that Mr. Wilson can establish that 
any reputable paper in Boston has been thus bribed. Ali the papers re- 
ceive free tickets from concert givers, great and small, and one has only 
to read the criticisms in the ‘ Journal,’ the ‘ Advertiser,’ the * Transcript ' 
and the ‘ Gazette,’ to become convinced that the music critics never hesi- 
tate to express themselves with the utmost frankness and in terms of the 
severest censure whenever occasion calls for it. 
too much for himself. 
in other words, there were honest critics and independent critics in Bos 
ton before the beneficent appearance of Mr. Wilson on the scene. 

“Mr. Wilson also says: * There is only one way for the individual critic 
to protect his reputation at all times, and that is by insisting on the signed 
article, Were this the universal custom, as it is in Boston, with the excep- 
tion of the ** Transcript,” and were the public agreed not to accept any un- 
signed opinion on musical matters, it would clear the atmosphere at once 
and improve criticism.’ Here, again, Mr. Wilson is in error. The criti- 
ciems in the ‘ Gazette’ have never been signed, and the music critic of that 
paper has never felt that his signature to his articles would make his criti- 
cisms any better, or any worse, for that matter. Mr. Wilson, it is true, 
signed his criticisms ; but we have been unable to discover that his signa- 
ture imparted any special value to what he wrote about music, or made it 
in anywise sought after for the deep musical truths it enunciated or the 
fine critical judgment that it evidenced." 

As Mr. Wolf puts his own meaning on my words, perverting the con 
nection of the sentences in order to do it, 1 will reprint from the July 
‘*Herald " the paragraph which caused him to point his lance at me: 

“It is a terrible menace to honest criticism in the newspapers when the 


He was decidedly a pioneer in a 


Mr. Wilson is claiming 
There were strong men before Agamemnon; in 


publisher or managing editor accepts favors (tickets) with the understand- | 


ing that they are to be paid for in notices, 1 shall always be grateful to 


Mr. Worthington, formerly publisher of the Boston * Daily Traveler,’ | 


for permitting me to maintain a consistent attitude on music for his paper 
during my term of service upon it, At first it was not easy to prevent the 
ticket notices appearing, and I remember having to encounter the de- 
termined opposition of one editorial gusher whose traffic in notices was 
prodigious; but I won my case, and for several years I could say what 
no other music critic in Boston could, 7, ¢., that the right to express an 
opinion on music in the paper with which I was connected was mine and 
mine only, It was the principle for which I was contending.” 
. 

i protest that it is an unfair proceeding on the part of Mr. Woolf to 
treat m~ words as he has done. Readers of both the * Herald" and the 
“ Gazette" will at once see that in the original ** Herald’ paragraph 
there is neither vainglorying nor the intimation that the music critics of 
the Boston * Journal,” ** Advertiser,” ‘* Transcript’ and * Gazette "’ can 


There is one element in the conduct of the association which ought to 
| be changed at the earliest possible moment. There is a board of so-called 
vice-presidents appointed, one from each State, by the president. These 
hold secret meetings and undertake to shape legislation, nominate officers 
a dthe like. It was theaction of this undemocratic star chamber, irre- 
sponsible to no one, which got the national association into such a ridicu- 
lous position with regard to the world's fair by appointing a board of 
commissioners for managing the music of it. 

There is no objection to the president appointing as many vice-presi- 
dents as he needs, provided it can be understood that they have nothing 
to do with the national association more than other members. If they 
like to vice-preside, why let them. It does no harm, and, under certain 
circumstances, it might even be an advantage. But that they should pre- 
sume to shape legislation, make up slates and the like, is impertinent and a 
serious damage tothe welfare of the association. The scheme looks too 
much like a plan for keeping certain affiliated members in office. That 
their schemes sometimes miscarry is fortunate. But there is no reason at 
all for the star chamber, though the members of it may not see this. 

This mode of governing by an inner brotherhood is one of the main 
reasons why the College of Musicians has been able to get such slight hold 
of the musical ideals of the country. Even very eminent musicians, char- 
ter members of the coliege, have no voice in its management unless they 
happen to hold office as examiners, This alsois one of the things which 
“ will have to go,’ and the only question is as to whether it will be per- 
mitted to go withvut the college or whether both must depart in com- 
pany. In a society of educated gentlemen the fewer rings there are the 
better everyone wiil like it, and the more chance there is of the best ideas 





prevailing. 

E regret to announce that, owing to the serious 
W illness of his wife, Philipp Scharwenka, the 
composer, will not be able to return to this country 
forsome time. Mrs. Scharwenka, who has long been 
an invalid, is now at the point of death. Philipp 
Scharwenka's classes in composition at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory will be taken by his brother 
Xaver Scharwenka. 


1 at Paris, to which we alluded last week, is to 
follow as nearly possible the traditions of Bayreuth, 
| The director of the Opéra writes to the editor of the 
“Echo de Paris” that he has been to Nurnberg for 
| the purpose of photographing old houses and repro- 
ducing costumes, implicitly following Wagner's in- 
structions in this respect. He went as far as Saxony 





If Mr. Woolf thinks I inferred that because the newspaper manager accepts | 


to copy the emblem of the Meistersingers’ Guild pre- 
served there (?). Cosima Wagner wished him to give 
“ Tannhauser,” but he reminded her of the 1861 epi- 
sode and refused because it would be politic to wait 
| until Wagner was more firmly established on the 
throne. 








THE RACONTEUR. 
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Every art is best taught by example.— Dr. Jounson. 

|] SAT the other day wondering if I had omit- 
| ted many names from the list of etude makers in my 
last screed on the subject, when Arthur Mees walked in on 
me. Now I have often asserted that to know Arthur Mees 
is a privilege, for he is no niggard in dispensing the fruits 
of his wide reading and sound musical knowledge. Hisisa 
well stocked brain. 

‘‘Anything new in etudes?’’ I asked, for I have been 
literally possessed with the subject recently. 

‘* Haven’t you seen mine? ’’ Mr. Mees replied, by asking 

| another question. 

I had not, so he sent me a set of eight short exercises, at 
which 1 was rather inclined to sneer, because of their 
exceeding simplicity. They are not artistic etudes, but 
rather a multum in parvo of all the mechanical difficulties 
one encounters in ordinary technic. With assurance I 
dashed into them, but before I had half finished I found 
that Mr. Mees’ ‘‘ easy’”’ studies severely taxed the weak 
points of the hand, and that in one instance he had made a 
novel figure. Of course all this is an aside for you and 
has no particular bearing on the subject of etudes proper ; 
for, if you remember, I take it for granted that your hand 
is properly posed. ‘* Where was I at, Mr.Speaker?’’ Ah, 


yes! 





I believe the Clementi etudes were last discussed ; 
| also the problem of bridging over the gap 'twixt Clementi 
|and Chopin. That gap could be safely crossed by 
using, say, the two very valuable Hummel concertos in A 
and B minor, fer between Hummel and Chopin (at least 
the earlier Chopin) there is not such a wide diversity. 
Some of Hummel’s passage work, for example, is singu- 
| larly like Chopin’s juvenile style, and Chopin, as everyone 
knows, was extremely fond of the Hummel concertos. Of 
course the resemblance is an external one, for spiritually 
there is no kinship between the sleek Weimar pianist and 
the genius Chopin. ° 

Yet pieces and concertos do not quite serve the pur- 
pose, and, may the fates and Joseffy pardon me for the 
blasphemy Iam about to utter, I do not, I fear, quite ap- 
preciate the much vaunted Moscheles studies. To be sure 
they are fat, healthy, indeed almost buxom, but they lack 
just a pinch of that attic salt which has preserved Cramer 
and Clementi. Understand me, it is for no lack of rever- 
ence that I speak thus of Moscheles. I think hisG minor 
concerto is the greatest conservatory concerto ever written, 
and his various homages for two pianos and two dry 
pianists serve the agreeable purpose of driving a man to 
hard drink. I merely wish to estimate the op. 70, 95 and 
51 from a utilitarian view point. 

There is nothing in op. 70 that has not been done far bet- 
ter by the composer’s contemporaries. For example, the 
double note study is weak when compared with the best of 
all double note studies, Czerny’s toccatainC. £ passant, 
that is one of the most remarkable special studies ever 
written, and is certainly No. 1 in the famous trio of double 
note etudes, the other two of course being the Schumann 
toccata and Chopin’s G sharp minor etude. By all means 
include the Czerny toccata in your list. 


r 
o 


To revert to Moscheles ! There are studies by Kalk- 
brenner which are very valuable for their virtueso charac- 
ter. Ries, too, has done some good work, notably the first 
one in the Peters edition. What is the matter with Ed- 
mund Neupert? Just see how original his 100 daily exer- 
cises are, really something new since Tausig ; and his etudes 
in the Edition Peters, are they not charming? Then there 
are the Thalberg studies, infinitely more pianistic and 
poetic than the respectable Moscheles. I know it is the 
fashion to sneer at Thalberg and his machine made fan- 
tasias, but that shouldn’t blind us to the beauties of his 
‘“‘Art of Singing on the Piano,” his etudes, op. 26 (one of 
them in C, a tremolo study being equally as useful as Gott- 
schalk’s famous ‘‘tremolo’’); then the op. 44, if I remem- 
ber aright, avery pretty melody in repeated notes. 

Thalberg has written, I repeat, music that cannot be 
passed over by any fair minded student. Another objec- 
tion I have to Moscheles is that he is old fashioned already. 
His style is rococo, his ornaments trite, and much of his 
work stale. Study him if you will—a half dozen of the 
etudes will suffice—but do not imagine he prepares the 
hand for Henselt or Chopin, as Von Bilow so fondly 
fancies. 


al 
> 


. 
There is one man I would suggest—a composer 
who is as much forgotten as Steibelt—who, I believe, 
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wrote a ‘‘storm”’ for the piano and thought he was as good a 
man as Beethoven. Have you ever heard of Joseph Chris- 
toph Kessler? It is difficult to discover anything about 
the man except that Chopin dedicated the German edition 
of his preludes, op. 28, A Monsieur J. C. Kessler.” This 
same Kessler was born in Augsburg in 1800 (he was younger 
than Bundelcund) ; he studied philosophy as well as music 
at Vienna, and at Lemberg, in the house of his patron, 
Count Potocki, he composed his op. 20—twenty-four etudes 
—dedicated to J. N. Hummel. Kessler wasa brilliant pian- 
ist, met Chopin at Warsaw, and later dedicated his twenty- 
four preludes, op. 31, to him. He was highly thought of 
by Kalkbrenner, and Fetis and Moscheles incorporated 
some of his etudes in their ‘*‘ Method of Methods.’’ In 1835 
Kessler attracted Schumann’s attention, and that great 
man thought the pianist had stuff in him. ‘* Mann von 
Geist und sogar poetischem Geist,’’ he wrote, but somehow 
or other his music fell into disuse and is hardly ever 
spoken ef. Fancy a pianist playing a Kessler etude in 
concert, yet that is what Franz Liszt did, and though the 
studies themselves hardly warrant concert attire there is 
much that is brilliant, effective and eminently solid in 
many of them. 

Kessler’s death occurred January 13, 1872, at Vienna. 


Let us examine more closely these studies, In four 
books published by Haslinger they are too bulky and 
badly fingered. Out of the twenty-four there are ten well 
worthy of study. The rest are old fashioned. Book L, 
No. 1, is in C, and is a melody in broken chords which is 
peculiarly trying tothe fourth finger. The stretches are 
modern and the etude is very useful. No. 2 in A minor is 
an excellent approach to all interlocking figures occur- 
ring in modern piano literature. This, too, is very valuable. 
No. 3 I must strongly recommend, for it is a melody in 
chord skips. No. 4 is very useful for the development of 
the left hand. No. 5 is confusing on account of hand 
crossing, andit could be dispensed with, while No. 6 serves 
the same purpose as No. 4. If you can play Nos. 4 and 6 
of Kessler you need not fear the C minor or C sharp 
minor studies of Chopin, wherein the left hand plays such 
an important part. 

Book II. has a study—No. 8—in octaves which might 
profitably be played, but I shall not emphasize its impor- 
tance, for the Kullak octave school should never be absent 
from your piano rack. No. 10, however—a unisono study— 
is very good, and is a foundational study for all effects of 
this sort. 

(Here is a forerunner of the Chopin B flat minor sonata.) 

But that about ends the volume. Book III, has little 
to commend—a study, No. 13, some stiff, nasty figures for 
alternate hands; No. 15, for the wrist (excellent as a prep- 
aration for Rubinstein’s staccato etude), and No. 18, some 
Chopin-like figuration for the right hand. Book IV. con- 
tains but three studies—No. 20, for the left hand culture; 
No. 21, for stretches and a facile thumb, and No, 24, a very 
stiff study, which is bound to strengthen the weaker fingers 
of the hand. Look at these Kessler studies, or still better 
study a dozen of them, and you will find the bridge be- 
tween Clementi and Chopin, and a very satisfactory bridge, 
too; for to the solidity of Clementi Kessler has added 
a modern spirit, technically speaking, You may not see 
all this, but I have practically demonstrated it in many in- 
stances, and I wish someone—Albert R, Parsons preferred 
—would edit and prune Kessler. One year’s experience 
with him would make you drop your goody-goody Moscheles 
or play him only for his historical interest. 


* 
* * 


Of course every pupil cannot be mentally pinioned 
to the same round of studies. There are many charming 
studies before Cramer, for instance Heller (Eggeling and 
Riemann as a preparatory study to Bach), old man Jadas- 
sohn’s scholarly preludes and fugues, with a canon on 
every page (the C sharp minor prelude and fugue is very 
well made). Then you have lots of pretty special studies. 
Take William Mason’s Etude Romanze, a scale study 
wherein music and muscle are happily blended. Schuett’s 
graceful Etude Migronne, Raff’s ‘‘La Fileuse,’’ Haberbier’s 
poetical studies (one in particular in D, a serenade) ; Isador 
Seiss’ very musical preludes, in which the left hand plays 
a very important part ; Ludwig Berger’s interesting studies 
and a very delightful etude by Constantin Sternberg in F, 
which I heartily commend. Leschetitsky, Ravina, Jensen 
and many others have written etudes for which a light 
wrist, facile fingers and agreeable style area necessity, 
but of themselves could be dispensed with. I must not 
forget a little volume called ‘‘ Rhythmical Problems,” by 
Heinrich Germer, of great value for teacher and pupil alike, 
as therein may be found a solution of many criss-cross 
rhythmic difficulties. 

Works of special character, like Kullak’s ‘* Art of Touch”’ 
and Ehrlich on ‘*Touch and Technic,’’ should be read by 
the enterprising student. I have now reached the boun- 
daries of the Chopin studies —that delightful region 
where the technic worn student discerns from afar the 
glorious colors, the strangely plumaged birds, the 
exquisite sparkle of falling waters, the odors so grateful 





of roses—flinty is the road the musical pilgrim travels over, 
and while his eye eagerly covets joyous sights his feet 


not the goal in sight and every turn of the road discloses 
fresh beauties ! 


Holy of Holies—the Chopin, Henselt and Liszt etudes. 








The Grand Conservatory of Music. | 
HIS well-known conservatory will begin its | 
nineteenth season on Monday, September 5, at its 

centrally located rooms, No. 142 West Twenty-third street. 
Among the faculty are: | 

Piano—Jacques Friedberger, M. Halmay, K. Barry, | 
Conrad Wirtz, George C, Mutter, J. Sohn and assistants. 

Voice—O. Lingarini, F. P. Tamburello, Giuseppe di | 
Grandi, E. Burnett. 

Organ—H. E. Parkhurst, Theodore Peet. 

Violin—C. Hamm, Philipp Herfurth, Aug. A. Wolff. 

Violoncello—Henry Schroeder. 

Harp—A. H. Toulmin, 

Zither—Geo. Emerich. 

Mandolin, guitar, banjo—A. B. Bachman. 

Orchestral instruments—By members of the Philhar- 
monic Society. 

Quartet and chorus singing—Dr. E, Eberhard. 

Piano reading classes—Dr. E. Eberhard. 

The dramatic department, including elocution and 


to nostrils forced to inhale Czerny, Clementi and Cramer. 
Oh, what an inviting vista! Yet it is not all a paradise | The Historical Organ Concert (‘*Concert d’orgue histo- 





school of organ music and the foremost of living organists. 


rique’’), illustrating the development of organ music for 
the past 400 years, was compiled for these concerts and 


often bleed. But, oh, how easily that pain is borne, for is | performed by him on several occasions. 


At the exposition in 1889 recitals were given by Widor, 
Dallier, Gigout, Capocci, Deshayes and Clarence Eddy, 


Iam forced to stop. Next week I shall approach the | besides those of Mr. Guilmant. I append a recent pro- 


gram: 
Variations et Fugue sur le Chant du “ Stabat"’ .. Alex, Guilmant 
L'auteur, 

Pastorale d'un Concerto (arrangée par Mr, Guilmant) 

Mr. Guilmant et l’orchestre. 
“ Stabat Mater " (pour mezzo soprano) 

Mrs. Terrier-Vicini 
Toccata et Fuga en ré mineur. 
Mr. Guilmant 
‘*Deus Meus”’ (No. 4 des “ Sept Paroles du Christ’) 
Mr. Caron, de l'Opéra 
Scherzo et Fiaale, pour piano et orgue. 
Thérése Duroziez et Mr. Guilmant 
Dixiéme Concerto en ré (avec cadences par Mr. Guilmant) .. Hunde! 
Adagio. Allegro, Aria, Allegro 

Mr. Guilmant et l'orchestre 

Air en la de la Cantate *' Oewiges Feuer" 
Mrs. Terrier-Vicini 

Seconde Marche Funétre............ : 

Mr, Guilmant et l’orchestre. 


A. Corelli 

Ch. Lefebvre 
J. S. Bach 
Th. Dubois 


C. Saint-Satns 


. J. 8. Bach 
Alex. Guilmant 
* La Pénitence"’.. ne L. van Beethoven 

M, Caron, de l’Opéra. 
Chaconne de la 150me Cantate (arrangée par M. Guilmant) 
Mr. Guilmant et l'orchestre 
Dix-neuvitme Psaume (fragment arrangée par Mr. Guilmant), B. Marcello 
Mr. Guilmant 
Below is the organ scheme : 


J. S. Bach 


GREAT ORGAN SWELL ORGAN, 





oratory, is in charge of Alfred Ayer. 

Delsarte system of expression—Louise Forsyth. 

Lectures on the history and method of the piano—Con 
rad Wirtz. 

Lectures on Greek music and its influence on Richard 
Wagner—Dr. Wm. Mildner. 

Lectures on the vocal organs; the voice, how to pre- 
serve it—Dr. Whitfield Ward. 

The concert and opera companies will be continued. 

The department of languages has undergone a complete 
change; Herman Paul, the eminent linguist and an authority 
in Oriental languages, will take charge of it and be as 
sisted by a carefully selected staff of native teachers. All 
ancient (Latin, Greek, Hebrew) as well as all modern lan- 
guages (German, French, Italian, Russian, Spanish, &c.) 
will be taught, and classes will be opened for natives of 
foreign countries to learn the vernacular. Dr. E. Eber- 
hard is musical director, and James Milliken secretary. 
The institution was incorporated by act of Legislature in 
1884, and is governed by nine directors. 





Organs and Organists in the French 
Capital. 





PALAIS DU TROCADERO, 





No. 5. 


OTHING can be more inspiriting than to 
N enter this gorgeous concert hall, seating over 5.000 
persons, and listen to a ‘‘ séance d’orgue ”’ by Mr. Alexander 
Guilmant, who annually gives four grand organ concerts 
with orchestra here, or (as he announces them)—‘ Quatre 
Concerts au Trocadéro pour l’audition d’ceuvres de Bach et 
de Handel pour orgue et orchestre.”’ 

The organ was built for the exposition of 1878 by Messrs. 
Cavaillé.Coll & Co,, and the same year a society, ‘' L’Asso- 
ciation Artistique des Grand Concerts d’Orgue au Tro- 
cadéro,’’ numbering nearly 600 members, was formed to 
give yearly concerts, and having among its supporters 
such namesas Saint Saéns, Ch. Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, 
Massenet, Th. Dubois, Gigout, Fauré, Deshayes, &c. 

These concerts have occurred yearly with scarcely an | 
interruption, with Mr. Guilmant at the organ and Mr. 
Colonne as chef d’orchestre, and a large number of the 
works of both Bach and Handel have received a perform. 


ance. 
April and May, the most delightful months in Paris, are 
usually selected for these treats, and one need only observe 
the throng of musicians and music lovers wending their 
way toward the Trocadéro to realize the extent that organ 
music is appreciated in the French capital. In no other 
city can an interpretation of the music for ‘‘the king of | 
instruments”’ be heard as in Paris at the present day. One | 
is attracted to Mr. Guilmant’s playing with his quiet delib- 
eration ; he never jerks a stop out or in, either by hand or 
composition pedal, and, as an English critic recently re- 
marked, ‘‘ he is not a restless stop changer.”’ 
When commencing a composition the stops are usually 
set, and with few exceptions are not changed before the 
conclusion; and, as will be seen by his works, he likes to 
arrange his music for certain combinations and abide by 
them to the close. In consequence there is nothing hasty, 
blurred or irregular, but with a clear, crisp touch, without 
the slightest effort, his task is accomplished. The remark- 








able phrasing, vigor of attack and accent are more pro 
nounced in his playing than by any of his colleagues, 
placing him at once as the leading exponent of the French 


1. Montre -feet. 16 }. Flute harmonique feet. 8 
2. Bourdon 16 2. Cor de nuit M 
3. Prestant ‘ 4 3%. Viole de gambe S 
4. Flute douce 4 4. Voix celeste . 
5. Doublette 2 5. Basson hautbois s 
6. Cornet ; a 6. Trompette oy 
7. Bombarde .. feet. 16 7. Clairon 4 
8. Montre oy 8 Quintaton 16 
9. Violoncelle 5 9 Flute octaviante 4 
10, Flute harmonique s 8. Carillon 8 
11. Bourdon 8 9. Voix humaine 8 
12. Plein-jeu r. 5 10. Octavin 2 
13. Trompette feet. 8 11. Cornet r. 5 
14. Clairon 4 12. Basson feet. 16 
CHOIR ORGAN, SOLO ORGAN. 
1. Bourdon feet. 16 1. Bourdon feet. 16 
2. Salicional s 2. Flute octaviante 4 
8. Flute octaviante 4 3. Octavin 2 
4. Quinte 3 4. Tuba magna, 16 
5. Doublette 2 5. Clarinette ~ 
6. Basson 16 6. Violoncelle s 
7. Flute harmonique 8 7. Flute harmonique s 
8. Principal 8. Diapason... 8 
9. Unda-n.aris 8 9. Trompette harmonique 8 
10. Plein-jeu 8to6 10. Clairon harmonique 4 
| 11. Trompette 8 
12. Cromorne ° 8 
PEDAL ORGAN, 

1. Contrebasse feet. 16 9. Clairon feet. 4 
2. Violon-basse 16 10. Trompette x 
3. Flute 8 11. Bombarde 16 
4. Violonceile 8 12. Basse m7 
5. Bourdon 8 13. Soubasse 16 
6. Basson .. 16 «14. Flute 16 
7. Basson 8 15. Principal . Bd 
8, Baryton . 4 16. Contre bombarde 32 


Twenty combination pedals, besides mechanical acces- 
suries, complete the scheme of this magnificent instru- 
ment. WILLIAM C, CARL, 


(To be continued,) 


‘‘The Lady or the Tiger.”—‘: Wang "’ will be followed 
at the Broadway Theatre by a revival of ‘*The Lady or 
the Tiger,’’ the opera by Mr. Julius J. Lyons and Mr. Sid- 
ney Rosenfeld. 
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New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 





Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 
112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 
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Breitkopf’s Popular Piano Music. 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 


medium difficulty 


CAREFULLY FINGERED 
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Zelia Trebelli. 











DISPATCH from Etretat, Department of 
A Seine Inférieure, announced that Zelia Trebelli-Bet- 
tini, the well-known contralto, died there last Thursday. 
Zelia Trebelli was born in Paris in 1838. Her parents’ 
name was Gilbert, and this, by a slight change, was trans- 
formed by the singer in later years into Trebelli. A preco- 
cious child, Zelia learned to play the piano at the age of six, 
and, guided by a German teacher, soon thoroughly appre- 
ciated the works of Bach and Beethoven. When she was 
ten years of age her training for the lyric stage began, and 
after some years of close study she made her début at 
Madrid as Miss Trebelli under the most favorable circum. 
stances and with complete success, Mario playing ‘‘ Alma- 
viva’ to her **Rosina’’ in ** 1] Barbiére.’’ Her subsequent 
appearances in the opera houses of Germany were a series 


Public and critics were alike car- 


of brilliant triumphs. 





| iant summer sky. 


ried away by enthusiasm when they heard her rendering | 


of **Rosina,”’ ** Arsace,’’ ‘‘Urbano”’ and 


others. 
In London, where she appeared for the first time on May 


the parts of 


9, 1862, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as ‘+ Or- 


sini’’ in **Lucrezia,’’ she received an 


equally enthusiastic welcome, and thence- 
forth she was a_ recognized favorite 
with English concert and opera audiences. 
She frequently appeared in co-operation 
with Titiens in the chief Italian operas, 
for her 


‘*Fatima”’ 


much praise imper- 
of 


” 


and won 


sonation the captive in 
**Oberon 
More recently she attracted wide at- 
tention owing to her fine rendering of the 
character of the heroine in ‘‘Carmen.”’ 
Trebelli to Mr. Bettini 
about 1863, but after a few years of mar- 
She 


had one daughter, who was born in 1864. 


was married 


ried life a separation took place. 


London was for years her headquarters 
and she had many friends there. 

In 1889 Trebelli made a tour through 
the United States under Mr. Abbey’s man- 
agement and received a hearty welcome 
wherever she appeared. 

Personally she was a most attractive 
woman. She had a fund of good stories 
and never wearied ef telling them. 

She used to tell her friends of her singing 
on one occasion in Berlin for Emperor 
William, the King of Spain, the King of 
Saxony, Prince of Wales and a whole lot 
of lesser princes and two or three queens 
and princesses. She was assisted by Wil- 
helmj, the violinist, and they were re- 


A 
all the WN 


| a \ 
ceived in a drawing room with 
dignitaries seated at round tables with \ 
candles on them. 
‘*I didn’t know,’ 
that they were taking supper, and I didn’t 
ask, but went on with my part ofthe pro- 
gram. Lafterward learned it was a relic 
of the times of Frederick, who entertained 
tables with 


’ she continued, ‘‘ but 


his friends seated at small 

some kind of refreshment, and the cus- 

tom was kept up, except the refreshment. 

During an intermission the emperor arose 

and went around among his guests, speak- 

ing to allof them, and I heard him say, 

as he moved from one king to another, that it was a won- 

derful thing to be where he met a king at every turn.” 
The circumstances of the death of Mrs. Trebelli were 

On Wednesday last she was in excellent spirits 

and apparently in her usual health. She had invited a 

large friends to tbreakfast on the following 

day, and was looking forward with manifest pleasure to 

the gathering. At night a heavy thunderstorm visited the 

town and kept Mrs. Trebelli awake until past 2 o’clock. 


pathetic. 


party of 


Suddenly, while chatting merrily with a pupil who was 
staying with her at her villa, she was seized with an attack 
of heart disease and died within a half hour. Her decease 
has thrown quite a gloom over Etretat, France, where the 
lamented artist was greatly beloved. 

There is no truth in the report that Mrs. Trebelli was at 
one time the wife of Ovide Musin, the violinist. 


Damrosch at Philadelphia, — Walter Damrosch, with 
his New York Symphony Orchestra, will play in Philadel- 
phia on October 14, the occasion being the first of the 
series of concerts this season given by Messrs. Strawbridge 
& Clothier to their employés. These concerts have been 
a curious feature of Philadelphia's musical season for the 
past six or seven years. No tickets are sold, but cards of 
invitation are issued to everyone connected with the large 


establishment, and no one else is’ admitted, 


| 
| 
| 
} 




















The Arion Trip—V. 


LEIPSIC, 


HE weather in Berlin was all that could 
$4 have been desired. The Prussian Kapellmeister 
Ruchardt tells in his traveling letters from Paris (1804) 
that the French always talked about the Bonaparte weath- 
er; the Berliners under William 1. brought in vogue the 
Kaiser weather ; well, the Germans in New York are wont 
to boast of Arion weather whenever the society undertakes 
an outdoor festival, an excursion, or even gives a concert. 
This luck, or compact with Jupiter Pluvius, held good in 
Berlin during the concert days, and it was only half an 
hour or so before the departure of our special train for 
Leipsic on Wedncsday afternoon, July 13, that rain set in. 
It was, however, only sufficient to lay the dust for our four 
hours’ trip, and long before we arrivedin the ancient home 
of classicism in music the stars shone brightly from a brill- 
It was 9:45 Pp. M. when the train en- 
tered the Bavarian station, which was crowded with hur- 
rahing and hoch shouting people. 

Thousands of people surrounded the depot, and in the 
vestibule, bearing colored lanterns and forming a huge 


ZELIA TREBELLI, 


semicircle, were the united singers of Leipsic. When the 
members of the Arion appeared on the outside platferm of 
the station a large balloon in blue and white colors and 
with ‘*Greetings to the Arion ’’ imprinted upon it was lib- 
erated, and while it slowly ascended the lecal male choruses 
intoned Otto’s ‘Lied Hoch.’’ The Arions meanwhile gath. 
ered in a body within the semicircle formed by the Leipsic 
singers, who, under Conductor Greiff’s direction, sang 
Mendelssohn’s ‘*Wen Gott will rechte Gunst erweisen.”’ 
Then the president of the Zéllnerbund, Mr. Hauptmann, 
addressed the Arion members about as follows: ‘‘ Dear 
guests, German brethren in song : Last Monday I delivered 
to you in the German capital the ‘Glick auf und Griss 
Gott,’ sent in advance by the united singers of this city, 
and nowI am in the lucky position to transmit to you 
their heartiest welcome. To this word of welcome, how- 
ever, I am forced to add a more serious one, for as you 
have already won the distinction of stealing — that is, 
stealing the hearts of all those who are favored with list- 
ening to you—I now declare you are prisoners. Pris- 
oners we will take and hold you in word and song, in 
heart and mind. And now we shall escort you to your 
prisons, the hotels Preussischer Hof, Kaiserhof, Sedan and 
Rome,”’ 

These simple but hearty words were greeted with loud 
cheers on all sides, and President Katzenmayer replied to 
them in his most happy vein and, as everybody on our side 


| 


| 
| 








| was a trifle tired, luckily, also, in a somewhat shorter style 
| than is his habit. 


His speech was likewise received with an 
outburst of applause, which was repeated when the Arion 
members sang their motto, ‘‘Ein starker Hort dem 
deutschen Lied, dem deutschen Wort!’’ Then everybody 
fellin line and the torchlight and lantern procession ac- 
companied us, through thousands of people who had taken 
possession of both sides of the sidewalks, to our respective 
hotels. 

Thursday morning I utilized to look up old friends, among 
them Dr. Paul Simon, the genial editor and proprietor of 
the ‘‘Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik,’’ the musical weekly 
founded and edited more than fifty years ago by no less 
renowned a composer-critic than Robert Schumann. I also 
called upon Prof. Martin Krause, who is rapidly becoming 
one of the most successful piano teachers of Germany and 
whe counts among his most advanced and more gifted pupils 
quite a number of Americans. Inthe afternoon I heard Miss 
Clara Polcher, a rising young concert singer of more than or- 
dinary merit and whose name is bound soon to be brought 
forward more prominently. She owns a beautiful and 
well trained vocal organ and sings all kinds of Lieder, 
mostly those not yet hackneyed by over-use on all concert 
programs with rare musical taste and instinct and with an 

unconventional artistic verve which ought 
to tickle the tympanum even of a musical 
blasé. Moreover, Miss Polcher is of most 
prepossessing ex/éricur, and all those rea- 
sons cannot fail to be pleasing to a refined 
concert audience. 

This by way of digression. 

As for the concert itself, which took 
place on Thursday evening in the spacious 
Albert Hall, situated in the Crystal Palace 
of Leipsic, it was sold out and many hun- 
dreds had to be turned away. The same 
scenes were enacted that characterized 
the Hamburg and Berlin concerts, and the 
enthusiasm, if possible, was even more 
pronounced and more spontaneous. The 
great advantage musically, however, over 
the previous concerts consisted in the fact 
that this time Mr. Van der Stucken had 
for the first time command of a really 
good and serviceable orchestra, and it 
must be confessed that he made the most 
of his opportunity. The program varied 
but little from that of the first Hamburg 
concert and, opening with Mendelssohn's 
well played ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ overture, con- 
tained the following numbers for male 
chorus: Baldamus’ ‘‘ Weihe des Lieder”’ 
(with orchestra), Attenhofer’s ‘* Abend- 
feier,’’ Van der Stucken’s ‘Frihlings- 
glaube’’ (baritone solo splendidly sung 
by Oscar Saenger), Kremser’s ‘ Altnie- 
derlandisches Volkslied’’ (pianissimo 
beautiful and of course redemanded), 
Girschner’s ‘‘Hiite Dich’’ (in fastest 
tempo clearly enunciated and distinctly 
pronounced; also redemanded), Rhein- 
berger’s difficult ‘* Die verfallene Muhle,”’ 
Spicker’s ‘‘Im Grase thaut’s ”’ (tenor solo 
sonorously and musically sung by Wm. 
Rieger; as usual, redemanded), Jingst’s 
‘«Braun Maidelein,’’ Binte’s ‘‘ Minnelied ”’ 
(redemanded), and last, but by no means 
least, the American folk songs, arranged 
by Van der Stucken. 

The soloists likewise were in grand 
form, and Miss Powell created a furore 

with the Bruch G minor concerto, and later on with the 
Nardini ‘‘Larghetto’’ and Sarasate’s somewhat trivial 
‘*Zapateado,”’ 

Rummel played the Liszt E flat concerto with even more 
than his usual brilliancy and was likewise heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Among the audience was Heinrich Zdllner, the conductor 
of the New York Liederkranz, who had come to Leipsic 
from Kissingen. 

After the concert a grand festival Commers took place in 
the Crystal Palace, and although seats for the Arion mem- 
bers had been reserved it proved a hard job to get one of 
them. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed and the speeches 
were worthy of the occasion. Early Friday morning we 
left for Vienna by way of Dresden, where a stop of a few 
hours was made; but of this in my next letter. O. F. 
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The Berlin Royal High School of 


Music. 

ean may well be called the musical cen- 

tre of the world. The High School and some eighty 
private conservatories are doing excellent work and culti- 
vating the musical taste not only of Germans but of Ameri- 
cans. In response to many inquires I would say the prin- 
cipal one is the Royal High School, and is underthe patron- 
age of the Prussian Government. The number of pupils, 
however, is limited to about 200, so that an applicant must 
possess some talent to pass the examinations and be ad- 
mitted to its classic precincts. The Prussian Government 
has been so busy with war and rumors of war that art has 
been sadly neglected. Money that should have been de- 
voted to music and painting has been expended on bullets 
and cannons, and officers take precedence of artists. 
Kaiser Friedrich no doubt would have been a munificent 
patron of art, for he manifested a deep interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to it, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
Emperor William II. will realize the importance of greater 
art culture and accomplish something noble. 

The Royal Academy of Arts for music and painting has 
for its patron and protector the Kaiser, The president is 
a celebrated painter and the vice-president is a musician, 
Prof. Martin Blumner, the present director of the Sing 
Academie and brother of the eminent pianist. There are 
five musical sections, including senate and academical 
schools for composition, instruments and voice. The 
senate is a technical jurisdiction of arts, and the director is 
the assistant counsellor of arts to the Secretary of State. 
The members are Joseph Joachim, Ernst Rudorff, Philipp 
Spitta, Adolf Schulze, Waldemar Bargiel, Robert Radecke, 
Martin Blumner, Albert Becker and George Vierling. The 
directors and instructors of the composition school are the 
famous Max Bruch, W. Bargiel and M. Blumner. The 
directors of the section known as the High School are Pro- 
fessors Rudorff, Joachim, Bargiel, Schulze and Spitta. The 
director of the violin department of the High School is 
Joseph Joachim, the lustre of whose fame and attainments 
has attracted to Berlin ambitious students from all nations, 
until the school takes precedence of all others, including 
even the celebrated Paris Conservatoire. 

The three leading teachers associated with him are Pro- 
fessors De Ahna, Wirt and Mr. Kruse. After lengthy 
study with elementary teachers, or if sufficiently advanced 
when admitted, a student goes to Joachim and one of these 
three teachers, He receives a lesson from one of them and 
a class lesson from Joachim, who never receives private 
pupils. When advanced enough a pupil belongs to a quar- 
tet class and plays with the second violins in the school 
orchestra, and is afterward promoted to the first violins, 
has ensemble practice, harmony and composition and 
one piano lesson a week of an elementary teacher. When 
Joachim is away concertizing, as of course he is during the 
season in London and elsewhere, his lessons are given by 
the other teachers. However, each professor has his own 
pupils, distinct and separate to himself, though with 
Joachim. For instance, De Ahna’s pupils never take of 
Kruse, &c. Joachim has had many brilliant violinists, 
some of them well known in America. 
is the director of the piano department and has also several 
hours a week for Vorspiel. The principal pupils of the 
other professors of piano, violin and voice play before him 
when proficient enough, and though beneficial to a student 
to acquire confidence and receive criticism, yet he is so 


ultra, his standard of perfection is so high and his praise | 


so charily bestowed, that it is one of the most dreaded or- 
deals that a pupil of the High School has to undergo. 
Rudorff was a pupil of Moscheles and has frequently played 
in public with Clara Schumann. He was an early prodigy, 
developed under the most favorable surroundings of Ger- 
man musical life, although for a time his parents were op- 
posed to his becoming an artist and had other plans for 
him, but it was clearly evident he possessed genius of a 
high order. 

His father was a celebrated professor in the university 
and his mother was an intimate friend of Mendelssohn’s. 
Owing to ill health, he is too nervous to appear in public, 
but he often plays in company and is a most delightful 
performer, full of passion and feeling. His tone is some- 
thing marvelous, and those qualified to judge say it even 
He takes but a limited 
As direc- 


surpasses that of Rubinstein. 
number of pupils, only eight I believe last year. 
tor heis of course present at the Priifung or examination, and 
if an applicant’s playing pleases him he can select his own. 
The one great ambition of the pupils of the other professors 
is to be able some time to get to Rudorff,and occasionally one 
from Schulze, Barth, &c., attains to this honor, just as with 
Joachim it means extraordinary talent, though the latter 
is far more accessible. 
have been played at the Philharmonic and instrumental 
and vocal pieces at the school concerts. He has had some 
distinguished pupils, including Stavenhagen, who was with 
him several years and who went to Liszt only four months 


Prof. Ernst Rudorff 


Some of Rudorff’s compositions 


ing pianist. Miss Birdie Blye is another brilliant pupil. 

The writer remembers hearing Miss Blye in London and 

Paris only a few years ago as a little wonder child. Since 

then severe study has matured and developed her talent, 
| and she has been so successful in concerts that a great 
| career has been predicted for her. 

The other professors in the piano department are Hein- 
rich Barth and Oscar Raif, both well known in America 
and both of whom have some clever, promising pupils, 
| Prof. Johannes Schulze, though perhaps less known in 
America, is one of the most thorough and popular pro- 
fessors at the High School. Philipp Spitta and Waldemar 
Bargiel have the advanced composition classes, and meri- 
torious works of their students are played by the orches- 
tra. W. Bargiel, a half brother of Clara Schumann and a 
well-known composer, has the ensemble classes, Adolf 
Schulze has the chorus class and is director of vocal music, 
and is it not alittle strange that the leading teacher of 
voice in the Royal High School should have gone to Lon- 
don to study with Manuel Garcia? It is true, nevertheless, 
and one of his distinguished pupils was Henschel. Mrs. 
Schubzen von Asten is a celebrated teacher here, and Max 
Stange is also a great favorite and much sought after. 
Gustav Engel has some excellent pupils, one of whom, 
Miss Meta Geyer, daughter of the noted tenor, it is said is 
going to be a second Jenny Lind. Hausman, the well- 
known ’cellist, is professor of that instrument, It is im- 
possible to mention all, for there are many others, really 
excellent instructors in all branches, who have not yet 
attained to the dignity of professor. This is not here an 
idle, meaningless term, but is a title of honor conferred by 


of art. It would seem strange to us to say Mr. Professor 
or Mr. Doctor, but here this form is customary—Mr. Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Doctor—and the wife is called Mrs. Doctor, &c. 
Now think of this, all his proper and well deserved titles, 
Mr: Professor Geheim Rath Dr. Spitta, all of which are 
used in speaking of him, but in addressing him are short- 
ened to Mr. Professor. Most of the professors are strict 


| Beethoven, &c., reign supreme. 

To even speak tothem in praise of Liszt or Wagner would 
make their hair and whiskers bristle right straight out in 
holy horror. 

The year consists of two terms commencing in Octo- 
ber and after the Easter holidays, and is 120 marks up 
to 300—$30 to $75—a term, and includes instruction in 
all the other studies and free tickets to orchestral prac- 
tice and the school concerts. Examination is held before 
each term for admittance and each applicant is numbered 
and examined in the order he registered, and the best se. 
lected, or rather those showing most talent. Last October 
out of sixty-five applicants only fifteen were chosen on the 
piano and a like proportion in other branches. Many of 
those who fail as well as many not candidates seek private 
conservatories. 
pupils with talent are accepted and may at once study with 
the best and most celebrated teachers, whereas at the 
Royal High School it is almost impossible to get to Rudorff, 
and one has to study years before reaching Joachim, which 
is quite an important thing for an American who can prob- 
ably remain only two or three years. Not many violinists 
are sufficiently advanced to go to Joachim immediately. 
His method, too, is so entirely different to all others, and 
often requires at least six months for its complete mastery. 
There are students here now, graduates of conservatories 
in the United States and wearing medals, who have been 
placed in very elementary classes and have spent the first 
year on tones and scales. Pupils must also be able to 
speak German. It is a Government institution and in 
struction can only be given in German. Much sympathy 
was felt last October for a young man from England, very 
talented, who won a scholarship with Joachim, but he had 


study with a private teacher, 

There are several noted concert organizations made up 
of the faculty of the High School, as the famous quartet 
composed of Joachim, Wirth, De Ahnaand Hausmann. Their 
concerts are given in the Sing Academie, but the dress re- 
hearsals are held in the Saale of the High School, so that 
pupils have the privilege of attending on their legitimation 
card. The Kruse Quartet is under the leadershipof Johann 
Kruse, a native of Austria, who has lived in Berlin six 
| teen years as pupil of Joachim, teacher and artist. He 
was five years Concertmeister of the Philharmonic Orches- 





tra. 
quently heard in Berlin, where he is deservedly popular. 
| The noted trio, Barth, De Ahna and Hausmann give many 
classical evenings. Next to Joachim, De Ahna is probably 
| the best player of chamber music in Germany. He is 
teacher of the young Crown Prince and has had many ex- 
cellent pupils. Professor Rudorff is leader of a noted Verein. 
The rehearsals were given in the schooi Saale and also free 
| to the students. Last winter at their two concerts the 


| 
| 
| 


before the memorable journey to London, but long enough | Verein gave among other selections a lovely cantata by 
to become a true and really ‘‘ favorite pupil.’”’ 
few years since Dr. Riemann pronounced him the best liv- 


It is only a 


Bach, a ‘‘Gloria’’ from Lottiand Cherubini’s mass. Rudorft 
was formerly leader of the Stern Verein, but on account o! 


the Kaiser for long and meritorious services in the cause 


adherents of the old classical school, and Bach, Schumann, | 


In fact many prefer to do so, ‘as all | 


no knowledge of the language, and although Joachim can | 
talk English, he lost the scholarship and was obliged to | 


He has accepted a position in Bremen, but will be fre- | 


other duties was compelled to resign. This famous singing 
society has had for leaders such noted professors as Stern, 
Stockhausen, Bruch and Rudorff. The present director is 
William Gernsheim, and most gloriously did the Verein ren- 
der Bach’s ‘* Matthew’s Passion’’ Good Friday at the Phil- 
harmonic. There are frequent concerts given by the High 
School in their Saale, and every Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons are orchestral rehearsals, directed by Joachim this 
last term and by Hausmann the first term. Soloists are 
frequently heard, and all the famous symphonies and con- 
certos are given. Brahms and Bruch have often been pres- 
ent, as well as Spitta, Bargiel and others, so that students 
of the High School are brought into contact with the best 


musicians and composers of the times. H. 


a ss See A 
Arthur a Baronet.—The news comes from London that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is to be made a baronet, the first mu- 


sician who has ever received this honor. 


The Truth.—Dr. Lennox Brown has quite overcome Jean 


de Reszké's cough, and the favorite tenor is doing very 
well. There is little doubt now that he will be able to fill 
his engagements in this country. 
| Belle Cole at Home.—Belle Cole, the popular contralto, 
has returned to America, after a long stay in England, 
to sing at the Worcester festival. 





Where They Are.—Emma Eames and Albani are resting 
Melba is at Aix-les- Bains. 


in Scotland. 


His True Age.—William Courtney declares that Jean de 
Reszké is fifty-four years of age, and likewise asserts that 
When 


the famous tenor was here his age was given out as being 


he knows the statement to be absolutely correct. 


forty-five. 
A Billiard Virtuoso. —Mascagni, the composer of ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’’ has been much annoyed, according to 


foreign papers, by the persistent reappearance of a para- 


graph declaring that he had become a gambler and played 
for heavy stakes. He finally lost his patience and sent the 
| following telegram to the editor of one of the Milan 


| journals: ‘‘It is true that I play—but only billiards.’ 


A Retirement. —With Mr. H. 


terminates his connection with the ‘*Courier."’ 


this issue Geo. Krehbie 
His ser- 
vices as editor in chief during the past year have been in- 
Mr. Krehbiel will continue to maintain a keen 


will in future 


valuable. 
interest in affairs musical, and the ‘** Courier 


be up to its usual standard of excellence.—Cincinnati 
**Courier.”’ 
Dvorak.—The forthcoming ‘Century’ 


portrait of Antonin Dvorak, the Bohemian composer, who 


’ will contain a 





is to direct our National Conservatory of Music, and with 
the portrait will appear an article on Dvorak from the pen 
of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 

A Fiddling General.—Nero was not the only famous man 
addicted to fiddle playing at critical moments. Imme 
diately after the battle of Polotsk, the French general, 


Saint-Cyr, shut himself up in a Jesuit convent and fiddled 
fortwo days. But hehad won the battle. 

Henschel at Vienna.—Mr. Henschel has accepted an in 
vitation to conduct a concert in September at the Vienna 
Dramatic and Musical Exhibition. He will play his 
‘* Hamlet ’’ music. 

Bowman at Bayreuth, -In a recent communication to us 
Mr. E. M. Bowman declares he is having a good time at 


Berlin and intends going to Bayreuth with his family. 





Emil Goetze, the tenor, has just 


Emil Goetze at Berlin. 
had great success in the ‘* Prophéte”’ 
notwithstanding the conflicting rumors about his voice 


at Kroll’s, in Berlin, 


failure. 
Hyllested’s Return.—August Hyllested will leave Europe 
on August 27 and will resume his teaching at the Gotts 


chalk Lyric School for the fall, opening September 12. 
Maria Genay.—Maria Genay is the name of a young vio 
linist who has won for herself considerable critical opinion 
from French critics for her artistic playing. She is a pupil 
of Alard and Adolph Strehele. 
| Vieuxtemps and Sarasate was warmly praised. 


Her playing of Moszkowski, 
She will 
| probably visit this country. 

Callers.—Rafael Joseffy, Constantin Sternberg, the com 
poser-pianist), Philadelphia; Ferdinand Sinzig (pianist), 
W. B. Colson (pianist and organist), Cleveland ; Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Dyas (pianist), Albert Venino (pianist), Emil Gramm 
(director Scharwenka Conservatory), Silas G. Pratt (com. 


poser) and Gonzalo Nunez (pianist) were callers at this 


| office last week. 
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THE MUSICAL 


HOME NEWS. 


> 


Comic Operas Galore.—There promises to be plenty of 


comic opera during the season. The works announced 


for production are ‘* The Fencing Master,’’ ‘* The Mounte- | 


'«* The Knickerbockers,” ‘‘ Puritania,”’ and ‘ Fad- 
They are all néw and all promised handsome pro- 
ductions. This is especially so in the of ‘ The 
Mountebanks,’’ Gilbert and Cellier’s opera, which Mr. . A 
the Garden Theatre in 


banks,’ 


ette 
case 


French will present at 


Henry 
It is said that the production will surpass the 


December 
one given the opera at the Lyric Theatre in London. 

The opera is in two acts and three scenes. The action 
takes place in a piece of Sicilian country and outside a 
monastery at night. The ballet will be given in a room 
lined with red silk. Miss Russell will sing the principal 
part and will be assisted by Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. W. H. 
Clement, Mr. Charles Dungan and 


Carlton, Miss Laura 


Mr. Louis Harrison. 


“ The Fencing Master ’’ is the work of Messrs. De Koven 
and Smith, the authors of ** Robin Hood,’’ and will be pre 
sented by Manager J. M. Hill at the Standard Theatre on 
November 14, with Miss Marie Tempest in the principal 
part. Previous to the production the house will be closed 
for a fortnight, during which time it will be redecorated 
and recarpeted. In Miss Tempest’s support will be Mr. 
Hubert Wilke, the baritone; Mrs. Pemberton.Hincks, whose 
previous work has been generally confined to the concert 
room ; Mr. William Hine, Miss Grace Golden, Mr, William 
Broderick and Miss Marie Louise Day. There will be a 
chorus of fifty in the opera and the rehearsals will be under 
the direction of the composer, 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre “ Puritania 
sented in September by the Pauline Hall Opera Company 
The opera is by Messrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley and Charles 
M.S, McLellan and had its first production early in the 
The opera will be presented for seven 


will be pre 


summer in Boston, 
weeks and will be under the musical direction of Mr. Ad. 
Neuendorff 
Miss Eva Davenport, Mr, Frederick Solomon, Mr. John 
Brand and Mr. Jacques Kruger. 


‘*Fadette'"’ will be presented at the same theatre on | 
Its prima donna will | 


December 12 for a run of six weeks. 
be Laura Schirmer Mapleson and its tenor Mr. Phillips 
Tomes, who was at one time a member of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 

"The Knickerbockers 
Koven and Smith, and has been accepted by the Bosto 


" is another opera by Messrs. De 


nians, who will give it an elaborate production at the 
Garden Theatre in the fall. The company will remain the 
same as last season, 

The Casino.-The Casino will present its new form of 
entertainment on September 15. 
gin at 8 o'clock and run without a break for four hours, 
The entertainment will consist of two ballets and fourteen 
specialty acts. One ballet will be given at 9 o’clock and 


the other at «1 o'clock, The opening ballets are called 


‘* The Orange Blossoms”’ and ‘* The Festival of the Dolls.” | 
Among the artists engaged abroad by Manager Rudolph | 


Aronson are Miss Lydia, singer, from Jardin de Paris ; Miss 
Abdalla, singer, from Concert des Ambassadeurs, Paris ; 
from Concert Horloge, Paris; the 
Edoardos, quartet of dancers, from Concert des Ambassa 


Mrs. Bruet and Mrs. Riviera, comic duet, Al 


Miss Naya, singer, 
deurs, Paris ; 
hambra, London; Sarina and Lalo, contortionists, Jardin de 
Paris; Hill and Hull, burlesque dancers, Alcazar, Paris; 
Miss Fougere, singer, Jardin de Paris ; Mr. and Mrs. Tissot, 
Empire, London; Mr. Lauwald, singer, Jardin de Paris; 
Mrs Ary, singer, Ambassadeurs, Paris; Mrs. 
Duclerc, singer, Ambassadeurs; La Goulue, dancer, Jar 


Armand 


din de Paris, and Miss Sozo, premiére danseuse, La Scala, 
Milan, 
Numerous changes are being made in the house. 


The 


buffet floor is to be a winter garden, and a promenade and | 


smoking room are to extend around the orchesrra floor. 

Mozart Symphony Club. 
of New York, under the management of M. Blodeck and 
Richard Stoelzer, has the following array of soloists for the 
coming season: Carola Riegg (a Wagnerian singer), prima 
donna; Camille Toulmin, harp soloist; John F. Rhodes, 
violin virtuoso ; Richard Stoelzer, viola d’amour; Carl 
Kranshaar, flute; Theodor Hoch, cornet, and Mario Blo. 
deck, who appears as soloist on the violda gamba. This 


is an unusual array of artists for a traveling organization, 


Western Michigan College Conservatory.--The year 
book of the Western Michigan College Conservatory, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is at hand, Charles W. Landon, 
dean ; Chevalier De Kontski, director of the piano depart- 
ment ; James Paddon, director of the violin and string in- 
strument department; Mrs. Willis Merton Bryant, director 
of the vocal department ; Mr. Stansbury Norse, director of 
the art department ; Mrs, Belle McLeod-Lewis, principal of 
elocution and oratory ; A. E. Yerex, president, 

As these are all well known as teachers and artists, 
Grand Rapids is to be congratulated upon having a con 
servatory with such a faculty. Each member of the fac- 
ulty has the threefold ability of soloist, musical scientist 





In the company will be Miss Louise Beaudet, | 


The performance will be- | 


The Mozart Symphony Club | 


and teacher of pronounced success. The year book of 
this conservatory is amply illustrated and admirably got 
| up both as to material and mechanical work. 
| Liederkranz at Chicago.—The New York Liederkranz 
| Society have concluded to visit the Chicago Exposition 
next June. Arrangements have been made for them to be 
heard on the exposition grounds. 


j a. ents for the official | 
Honors for Arions.—The arrangements for the o | socllogs. 


| reception which is to be tendered to the members of the 
Arion Society on their return from Europe, and of which a 


preliminary notice has already appeared exclusively in the | 


‘*Herald,’’ were completed last Saturday. 


The reception will be held on September 17 and the pro- | : ge . 
| extraordinary activity. No less than six new operas are 


ceedings will begin at Terrace Garden, where the guests of 


the day will assemble and whence they will be conducted | 
to the headquarters of the Arion Society, being accom. | 


panied by a torchlight procession and several bands of 
musicians. At the society’s headquarters they will be 
welcomed by A. J. Rolle, a vice-president of the Arion 
Society, and will then be entertained at a banquet, 

Besides members of the Arion Society there will be many 
other guests at the banquet, including prominent city offi- 
cials and the presidents of several German societies. Many 
members of the Arion Society have already returned from 
Europe and have been hospitably entertained by their fel- 
low members and warmly congratulated on their triumphs 
in Berlin, Vienna and other cities. President Katzenmayer 
and Vice-President Weinacht, however, are still in Europe 
and will not arrive here until September 10.—‘ Herald.” 

For the Festival,—Mr. Frank Taft has composed a sym- 
phonic march for grand organ and orchestra, and will in- 

| troduce it at the coming music festival in Worcester, Mass. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


From London “ Figaro,”’—It is stated that the 
| largest audience attracted to the Paris Grand Opéra last 
| season wasto “ Lohengrin,’’ and that the receipts then were 
£920. 
house at Covent Garden would certainly imply a total re- 
ceipt of £1,200,,,,A discussion has arisen as to the largest 
| the last season. The manager says it was ‘‘ Roméo,” with 
| Mr. Jean de Reszké, 


with the eloquent evidence of receipts. The largest au- 


| dience emphatically was that drawn to the first performance | 


of **Tristan.’’....Little Otto Hegner has received an offer 

for another tour in the United States. 

not accept it, and thus interrupt the conclusion of his 
| studies under Hiiber, of Bale. 

A Dangerous Political Individual.—Dr. Stre- 
| mitz, of Gratz, has sent to the Vienna exhibition the 
warrant issued by the police of Dresden in 1849 for the 
arrest of Wagner as a ‘‘ dangerous political individual.”’ 

To End “Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay.”—Sir John 
Stainer gives a satisfactory report of the progress of 
musical studies among the lady students in the Scottish 
training colleges. A much better class of song has now, 
for the most part, found its way into the colleges, but 
here, nevertheless, he deems a warning necessary. If 
classical songs are placed in the hands of students it is in 


his opinion of the utmost importance, not only that the | 


reading should be strictly correct, but also that the spirit 
and intention of the composer should be caught by the 


singer. The only hope, he adds, of delivering the next 


generation from the thraldom of the insipid ballads with | 
which our nation is flooded lies in the possibility of teach. | 
“ If 
| valses), Lewandowski, Franz Poentz (a well written harp 


ing that there exists something loftier and better. 
once,’’ says Sir John Stainer, ‘‘ young people really ap 
| preciate the beauty of the German ied there need be no 
fear of their relapse into the mire of sugary sentiment- 
| ality.’’—From the London ‘ Daily News.”’ 
For Trumpeters,—Messrs. Marqueritat, of Paris, 
| have recently published a collection of pieces for the trum- 
| pet, and for one, two, three and four trumpets. 


A Columbus Celebration,—Mr. Manns celebrated 
| the 400th anniversary of the sailing of C 
| special program at the Crystal Palace (London) concerts. 
Among the principal numbers were the overture to Spon- 
| tini’s ‘* Ferdinand Cortez,’’ two selections from ‘ L’Afri- 
caine,”’ ‘* Hail Columbia,’’ Wagner’s ‘Centennial ’’ march, 
*‘Columbus,”’ a tone poem by Abert, the Bohemian, and a 
cradle song by Silas G. Pratt, of this city. 
Boekelmann’s Polonaise Played, — Bernardus 
Boekelmann’s concert polonaise for orchestra was recently 
| played with much success at Leipsic. 
| « Edward Grieg.”’—A book called ‘Edward Grieg 
and Scandinavian Music” has just been published at Brus- 
| sels, Leipsic and Paris simultaneously. It is by Ernest 
| Closson, 


They Don’t Love Music.—Alphonse Daudet has | 


| pronounced himself on the subject of music in the Paris 
| **Figaro.”’ He confesses that writers as a rule are not 
| music lovers, and gives Théophile Gautier, Victor Hugo, 
| Leconte de Lisle, Banville and St. Victor as examples. Gon- 
court ‘turns up his nose’’ when a piano is opened. Zola 


COURIER. 


London audiences are more valuable, and a full | 


Sir A. Harris, however, only deals | 


| at times suggested. 
It is hoped he will | 


olumbus by a 








vaguely recollects to have heard certain pieces, but can 
never remember by whom they are composed. But Daudet 
himself loves music of all descriptions, cheerful, sad or 
learned, and says Beethoven or the Spanish Estudiantina, 
Glick and Chopin, Massenet and Saint-Saéns, Gounod’s 
‘*Faust- and Marguerite,’’ the folk song, the barrel organ, 
the tambourine, even the triangle, music to dance to, music 
to dream by, all speak to him, all arouse his emotions and 
Wagner seizes hold of him, shakes him, hypno- 
tizes him—and the gypsy bancs always draw him wherever 
they perform. 

A Renaissance.—Musical Italy is waking up. The 
success of Mascagni is perhaps responsible for its present 


to be given in Venice in August, the hottest month in the 
year. 

He Wants Political Honors,—Pietro Mascagni, 
the composer of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ has received a 
severe rebuff in his native town of Leghorn, where, after a 
vigorous candidature, he has been rejected in the munici- 


palelections. However, though defeated, Mascagni has 


no intention of withdrawing finally from the arena of 
politics, and has signified to the ‘* Moderates’ of Leghorn 
his readiness to stand again at the next opportunity. 


Some New Music. 


PUBLICATIONS OF CARL SIMON, BERLIN. 


N°. alone for the high standard of composi- 


tions published by Carl Simon, of Berlin, must a 
meed of praise be awarded, but the unusually clear en- 


| graving, the tasteful title pages, the clearness and freedom 


from errors, all heartily commend the music published by 
this well-known Berlin house. 

With characteristic energy and judgment they publish 
novelties that are extremely welcome to professional 
and amateur alike. 

In a batch of new music recently forwarded we find some 
noteworthy compositions, all of a musical character and 


| well within the grasp of the cultivated amateur pianist and 
| violinist. 
house which has been attracted at Covent Garden during | 


Ludwig Schytte’s ‘*Monscheinwanderungen”’ are six 
small fantasy pieces, with poetical mottoes by H. Heine. 
Schytte has genuine ability, and these pieces—full of poeti- 
cal feeling, exceedingly well written—are well worthy of 
In form the fantasy predominates, Schumann being 
Three piano pieces by Xaver Schar- 
wenka are up to the usual standard of the genial composer. 
A preeludium in A minor, while it by no means approaches 
in interest his prelude in E flat minor, is nevertheless 
scholarly and interesting. The second number is a gon- 
doliera in D minor, which calls for nospecial remark. The 
set ends with a‘*Marcia’’ whichis clever. Simon publishes 


study. 


| also some four handed pieces, ‘ Nordisches,”” by Xaver 
| Scharwenka, which are very taking, moderately easy and 


strongly Scandinavian in coloring. 
Two nocturnes by Philipp Scharwenka are musically felt 


and well written. Keys of E flat minor and E major not 


| difficult. 


A musical pleasantry for two violins, by Theodor 


| Kewistsch, is a quaint conceit which must be played to be 


appreciated. Itis very funny. Paul Hoppe’s polonaise in 
D forviolin and piano is the regulation polonaise and not 
difficult for either instrument. It is melodious. Other 


| noteworthy compositions are by Ernst Jonas, Johannes 


Doebber (excellent teaching pieces), August Reinhard, Ed- 
ward Brumner (tone pieces for violin, '’cello and harmo- 
nium), Gustav Liebeg, Richard Kruckow (some effective 


piece), Wilhelm Berger Dessau (Spanish serenade for violin), 
Cyril Kistler (suite for harmonium), a harmonium school 
by August Reinhard and many other interesting novelties. 


When? 
Marion, Va., August 20, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
EFERRING to your editorial in this week's 
issue of your paper containing the words *** * * by 
the people of Baltimore, who long since have discovered 
that no artistic results are possible with the uneven scrap 
orchestra gathered for the purpose,’’I desire to say, in 
justice to the members of the Peabody Orchestra, of Balti- 
more, that the orchestra contains most excellent material, 
and that it is capable of producing artistic results under an 
efficient leader which compare favorably with any work 
done by a like body of musicians throughout the country. 
It is true objections have been found with the brass at 
times for overshadowing the other elements of the orches- 
tra, but that was due to a lack of strings where occasion 
required heavy brass. On the whole, the orchestra, when 
properly organized and conducted, is capable of holding its 
own, and can prove its ability to cope with the exacting 
task which a symphony program necessarily imposes, which 
it has amply demonstrated time and time again. 
A MUSICIAN. 


[When ?—Editors MusIcaAL CouRIER.] 
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Parlor Music. 


HINTs FOR THE CoMING SEASON. 





EFORE the parlor reception season com- 
mences, for your own and Apollo’s sake, dear musi- 
cians, get to and prepare some representative work with 
which to make glad instead of wretched the hearts of your 
hearers. Learn thoroughly two or three pieces or a smal. 


répertoire, vocal or instrumental, with which to silence the | 


inane clamor that you cause by repeated refusals to per! 


seen people appealed to frequently by important singers. 
**You play, don’t you? Of course you do. That’s a good | 


| girl; come play my accompaniment for me. Ah, you just | 


want coaxing, that’s all. Oh, yes, I have two copies.’’ 
Quite regardless of the fact that sight reading accompani- | 
ment is the very last musical ‘ trick "’ to attempt. 

More frequently the singer has but one copy which she | 
has herself but half learned, and so is obliged to keep de- 


| stroying artillusion and her own tones, by twisting from 


form under the plea ‘I really have nothing prepared, you | 


know.”” There is no greater society nuisance than the 
musician who comes into a drawing room expecting a de- 
luge of urgings and to combat them for a certain portion 
of time. 

Ido not speak of the business musician, who has made 
up her mind that when she opens her mouth precious 
shekels shall replace the precious tones which depart ; 
neither do I refer to the class of tasteless hostesses who 
vulgarly utilize their accomplished guests for the éclat of 
their entertainment ; but at every reception are some five 
or six musical climbers who are perfectly willing to be 





heard for vanity’s sake as well as for the possible advan. | 


tage of an enlarged acquaintance. These, however, 
through lack of musical character and habitual slovenly 
practice, find themselves constantly missing good oppor- 
tunities by having a large stock of indiscriminate musical 
knowledge that is wholly unpractical, utterly useless out 
of practice hour, 

The influence of a finished performance of short piece or 
song cannot be overestimated in a company. It may be 
educative, it can be grandiloquent as possible or pastoral 
and classic, and indirectly help build the reputation of the 
performer for amiability of disposition as well as musical 
skill. . 

To make the proper impression, however, requires a 
special preparation. One must study the possible audience 
environment in selection. The performer must be letter 
perfect, all over the fright or weak nervousness (strong 
nervousness is an attribute of the artist), The mechanical 
part must be so thoroughly mastered that the sentiment of 
mentality can act under the most disturbing circumstances. 
It is useless to say: ‘‘The audience is unappreciative, I 
will not play.’’ One simply misses opportunities that way 
and recedes instead of advancing so much. The audience 
must be made appreciative, and by the performer, and 
this is possible by work that compels an involuntary 
attention. 

The instrumental piece must be practiced at about 
double the correct rate of speed at home in order that it 
can be safely passed through under the pressure of people 
standing close to one’s elbows, under the distraction of 
disinterested feeling, through conversation, through being 
addressed in the midst of the composition by someone 
who wants to know who the composer is, whether you also 
sing, where you studied, or even who your tailor or mil- 
liner may be. Neither does a piece want to sound as if it 
were a section out of a practice book, Above all, it must 
not be long. 

The composure of certainty, real self possession, is one- 
tenth of the effect of a performance—to many people one- 
half of it. This does not mean the braggadocio that aims 
to cover defect. It is a livid concentration of appreciation 
of the matter in hand and a magnetic fire of will to carry 
the same feeling into the minds of the listeners. 

As for excuses—bother apologies! I wish the newspapers 
might undertake snubbing and so kill them. 

‘* Will this serve as my plea?’’ said a musical fop, 
after a very insincere performance, to a well bred hostess. 

«Oh, yes,’’ she shrugged, with fascinating sarcasm, 
‘it will have to stand in place of not needing to make 
one!” 

The singer is especially annoying at a place of this kind. 
Entertainment is suspended to coax, beg, plead for ‘just 
one song, Miss X, Miss Y, Miss Z.’’ Part, no doubt, is a 





| than compliance need not lay this to heart, but many 





platitude of courtesy, part the desire of the hostess to | 


please her guests, chiefly a very earnest and honest wish 
to hear a song—a treat to everyone always when well 
done! 

The singer has more or less reputation, and could save 
time and gain popularity by at once stepping to the piano 
and going through something ever so simple—but pol- 
ished. 

It is well worth while to learn two or three songs of en- 
tirely different calibre, all fetching, good, and at tongue’s 
end, to have for such occasions. Going over once a day 
carefully will keep the most difficult work trim, bright and 
effective at an expense of twenty or thirty minutes’ time. 

Another vocal nuisance is the one who knows ‘* oh, ever 
and ever so many pretty things,”’ tripping off their names 
in a tantalizing list, enough to make one’s ears tingle with 
expectation, but alas, with no accompaniment. 

‘If someone will play the accompaniment,” she says, 
with an inconsequential glance around the room, as though 
suggesting a drink of water, or as though the best half of 


berg, Munchen, Basel, 





an artistic interpretation could be ordered up as a sand- | 


wich. 
I would not have believed it of New York, but I have 


audience to piano rack, piano rack to audience, with stiff | 
neck and blaring eyes, like an automatic doll. Some. | 
times the singer holds the music, as I once saw an emotional. | 
tenor do, swinging and swaying it back and forth to the 

measure, leaving the poor sight reader to grasp an eye full 
whenever the sheet swung conveniently near. 

Still worse, I have often heard singers—those who value | 
themselves too, I assure you—urge the player for ‘just a 
few chords you know, alll want is just afew chords!’’ and | 
so start in on the song without even having told the key 
orthe time! And so the player hobbles through with un- 
avoidable breakdowns, or a performance so unfinished and 
troublesome as to be wholly unpalatable. Then follow 
profuse apologies, forced applause and insincere nothing- 
nesses. Musical people are fretted and unmusical ones 
made to feel that there is but little in ‘‘ this high flown | 
music anyway.’’ They do not know that it is the broken 
wings, not the height of flight, that is distressing, and poor 
Apollo suffers for the inconsequential performer. 

Why cannot one who makes any pretense at all of sing- 
ing learn the accompaniments to two or three songs and 
make it part ofevery day’s practice to keep them up? It is 
not to the credit of any singer to beso little of a musician as 
not to be able to do this much. Yet so many seem to think 
it **cunning’’ not ‘‘to play a note, youknow!’’ Absurd ! 

One song well in hand is worth a hundred uncomfort- 
Of course those who find refusals more valuable 


ables. 


who do not realize it miss it sadly by lack of masterpiece. 
There is no danger of this small répertoire becoming 
Nobody thinks ‘‘ chestnuts” of a really | 





‘*chestnuts,”’ 
beautiful, worth while, well done performance of any kind, 
It is the shabby genteel that is guyed. Last season you 
heard scores of performers vocal and instrumental. On 
the two hands you could name those who made an impres. 
sion by what they did. ‘ 

Do you not remember how little Patrice Boucicault, with 
the little piping voice of a five year old child, could silence 
three rooms full of frivolous people with ‘*Chantez, chan- 
tez, ma belle, chantez, chantez toujours?’’ Do youremém. 
ber the tenor who made women cry and men look thought- 
ful with ‘Alas, how easily things go wrong?’’ Did you 
ever hear a whisper or see inattentive faces when Mr. Cas 
tillano, of Brooklyn, or our dear apostle of piano charm 
Gonzalo Nunez performed? Punch bowl, flirtation corner, 
gossip’s stool and sandwich plate were alike forgotten when 
the first note of Elizabeth Dawn Griffith’s ‘1 cannot sing 
the old songs No. 
body ever heard Del Puente’s ‘Carmen March”’ once too 
often, or Valda’s ** Drinking Song.’’ People always listened 
to Edith Wendell Edwards, and Frank Treat Southwich has 
Who can tell how much of Clemen- 


or even ‘‘Marguerite ’’ rose on the air. 


no reason to complain. 
tine de Vere-Sapio’s popularity was gained by her prompt 
removal of gloves, sitting down to the piano and singing a 
verse or two of a French chanson as encore. She bothered 
nobody and pleased all. 

Let us have more representation and less accumulation 


of our musical lore. FANNIE EpGArR THOMAS. 


Correspondence from Germany. 
HIS is the first of a series of letters from a 
well-known Western musician now residing in Ger- 


many $ 
Berwin, August 1, 1892, 


As I enter to-morrow upon a general tour through Ger- 
many, visiting all points of interest to musicians, you will 
hear from me from Eisenach, Weimar, Bayreuth, Nirn- 
Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Frankfort, 
Bonn, Cologne, Dresden, Vienna and Innsbruck. By Octo. 
ber 1 I shall retrace my steps to Berlin. 

Your journal enjoys the esteem of the musical profession 
of the German capital, and is kept on file at the Bellevue, 
The Bellevue has become on its 





a fashionable restaurant. 
account the resort of English speaking musicians. Strange 
as it may appear, it was the first restaurant I visited in 
Berlin and THe Musicat Courter the first paper that met 
my eye. The musical papers of Germany exhibit no pros. 
perity. Their whole ‘‘make up” is too pedantic. Re- 
cently the ‘‘ Neue Berliner Music Zeitung ’’ has added an 
illustrated supplement. Hans von Bilow was the first sub 
ject of caricature. The Berliners would indeed revolt if 
they did not hear weekly from Hans or Bismarck. Re- 
cently the ‘‘ Post’ printed an amusing episode referring to 
Hans von Bilow and his friend, a pretty restaurant 
waitress. A letter from Hans von Bilow to the waitress 
was produced, to which was attached the significant 
signature ‘‘ Your devoted Haenschen.”” This is relished | 
by the self satisfied Berliners. 

The Arion Singing Society met with an ovation without | 


At the opening of the concert even standing 
It is conceded that in point of 


a parallel. 
room was unavailable. 
dynamic expression, tone and prenunciation the concert 
was a revelation, and produced many a significant look 
toward the places our Berlin directors of societies occu- 
pied. After a beautiful pianissimo one stentorian voice 
cried ‘‘ Diese Leute stecken uns ein Licht auf!”’ 

The article of Mr. F. X. Arens in a recent number of 
THe Musica Courier is being freely discussed here. 
Arens is held in great esteem in Berlin and therefore 
special interest is attached to his opinions. The conserva- 
tives are in favor of the present co-existence of the Italian 
and German schools of singing, because the purposes of 
each differ, at least in practice; we are obliged to con. 
tent ourselves with the Italian method as long as Ital. 
ian operas are demanded, and, further, fears are expressed 
that the German method might lose sight (without the 
opposition of the Italian method) of noble and beautiful 
It is thought that the influence of the Italian method 
hee! of 


tone. 
will act as a corrective to the only ‘' Achilles” 
the German method. 

I favor the argument of Arens ; still these observations 
deserve consideration, Such singing as is often applauded 
here in respectable concerts would not be tolerated in 
New York or Boston. I beg leave to refer, in support of 
thisobservation, to the letter from the gifted Amy Fay which 
appeared in THe Musica Courter at the time of the 
Salzburg Mozart Festival. 

While old 


present in use for elocutionary purposes. 


in Lesipsic 1 visited the Gewandhaus, at 
The apothegm 


‘*Res severa est verum gaudium,”’ which is engraved onthe 
rear wall of the stage of the old Gewandhaus, has found also 
a place in ‘sunken’? letters above the portals of the new 
Anything 


than the new Gewandhaus, as well as the 


Gewandhaus. more beautiful and ‘fitting 


the purpose”’ 
new conservatory of music, | have not met with. 
the new 


It 
the 


The bronze statue of Menlelssohn in front of 
Gewandhaus is worthy of the chisel of a Praxiteles. 
portrays life and thoughtful animation. The rear of 
pedestal exhibits, in sunken and golden letters, the legend 


| ‘‘Edles nur kuende die Sprache der Toene.’’ While l am 

quoting apothegms I will add a beautiful one upon the 
cornice of the Royal Museum at Berlin, viz., ‘*Nemo 
artem odit, sive ignarus’’ (Nobody hates art but the 
ignorant). 


The statues of Bach, Schumann and Hiller in the urban 


parks of Leipsic are insignificant. The bust of Beethoven 
by the celebrated Hagen at the Museum of Leipsic, 
ever, is a remarkable work of art, exhibiting in an idealized 
of the 


how 


sense all the Beethoven characteristics, inclusive 
furor leutonicus. 

The Wagner house was demolished several years ago by 
order of the city authorities of Leipsic, it being unsafe and 
the resort of questionable characters, It stood in the rear 
lot of a business block. A tablet attached to the house 
facing the street records ‘‘Wagner House.” 


The ‘* Thomas Kirche’’ has been restored in the interior. 


The organ which Bach manipulated was, so the ‘* Kuster”’ 
informed me, burned, because it was worm eaten. I felt 
like cursing such vandalism. The new organ is a very fine 


one, powerful and well balanced. I attended there a sacred 
concert of the Riedel Verein. The music represented works 
of the contrapuntal medieval school, and its effects lifted 
hearts and minds to transcendental spheres. 

I paid a most agreeable visit to Dr, Carl Reinecke. He 
seems personally a speaking argument for the immortality 
of the soul ; vigorous is he in spirit and so feeble in body 

Notwithstand the snow upon Dr. Guenther’s head he is 
the picture of vigor. Dr. Jadassohn is wonderfully alert, 
fascinating and obliging. 
attachment toward him. 

Inspector Albrecht still holds forth at his desk with dig- 
Every professor inquired about Adele 


The students feel a paternal 


nity and affability. 
Lewing. She is held in great esteem, by the professors, 
and her career in the United States is closely watched. 
Kretchmar, author of the fine work ‘‘Fuhrer durch den 
Concertsaal,”’ lectures upon music at the Leipsic Univer 
sity, as also Dr. Paul, I attended Kretchmar’s lectures. 
He is very lucid in his illustrations, and is regarded as 
one of the coming men of Germany. 

At ‘‘San Souci,’’ Potsdam, I saw and played upon the 


piano which Bach used when invited by Frederick the 


Great. 
Spitta and Bellerman lecture upon musical topics at the 
Berlin University, where your correspondent has the 


pleasure of attending. 

Max Dessoir has in charge the subject of wsthetics at 
the university. 
increase of students corresponding. 
linist, therefore the musical features of his work receive 
special attention. 

Boetel, the tenor, holds forth 
crowded houses. 


His work is simply captivating and the 


Dessoir is a fine vio 


at Kroll’ Theatre to 


Edward Strauss plays and gesticulates nightly at the 
Austellungs Park to the beer imbibing Berliners. 

Next from Weimar. WOLFRAM VON ESCiUENBACH, 

A New Edition.—A new cecition of Rubinstein’s 


106, remodeled by the com- 


string quartet, F minor, op 
poser, has just been published. 
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J. F. BR 

ANY people will affect to treat the drum as 

M no musical instrument at all. They will declare that, 
as it can furnish no melody nor contribute any harmony, 
it cannot justly be entitled to the same consideration as 
the other instruments of the orchestra. Nevertheless, the 
drum has always been a member of the orchestra and in 
every band we meet it—an essential, an indispensable in- 
gredient. If it does not represent melody or harmony it 
represents an element no less important in music—that is, 
rhythm. Without rhythm where would be our songs, our 
melodies and our chords? They would be meaningless and 
idle, without time and rhythm beating through them to 
give them form and cohesion, It is as the representative 
of the rhythmic element in music that the drum gains its 
raison d'éire, and it is for this reason that neither orchestras 
nor bands, nor the art of music itself, can dispense with it. 
The drum is not usually played as a soloinstrument, but 
once heard the attempt made by a musical 
It was at a café 


the writer 
genius who was worthy of better things. 
chantant in the Champs Elysées, in Paris, that a discarded 
drummer of one of the French regiments gained his living 
by playing a solo on the drum every evening. With noth- 
ing to help him by way of accompaniment or assistance of 
any kind the man entered the stage provided with a small 
drum. The audience at first always felt disposed to laugh, 
imagining that some comic scene was intended ; but they 
very soon changed their opinion on observing the rapt face 
of the man, and hearing the furious tattoo with which he 
opened his solo concert. After he had succeeded in enlist- 
ing the attention of his hearers by a four de force in drum 
beating he commenced sporting with rhythmic effects in a 
marvelous manner on his drum, tapping sometimes so 
lightly that the ear could hardly catch the sound, varying 
the rhythms, introducing such novelties of time and accent 
that one was compelled by a sort of fascination to listen to 
the extraordinary performance with breathless interest. 
As one who was frequently present at this entertainment I 
can say that the listeners on all occasions paid greater at- 
tention to this performance than to any other number of 
the program, and apparently derived as much pleasure 
from it as from the songs and instrumental pieces which 
preceded or followed. 

Here was the art of drum beating brought to its perfec 
tion, and only when the drum is thus treated as a solo in, 
strument can this properly be asserted. The big drum 
which figures in our military bands, and the kettledrums 
which have their place in our orchestras, cannot be said to 
give the instrument fair play ; nor can we judge from them 
the possibilities of the drum as a musical instrument on its 
own merits, as little as we can surmise the possibilities of 
the viola from hearing it in company with other orchestral 
instruments execute a symphony. If we would consider 
the drum as a solo instrument we must go far afield, away 
from the regions of modern music, and view it as the in- 
strument parexcellence of uncivilized nations, many of whom 
ire so deficient in the musical sense that they have only 
the drum as their sole stock in trade when they want to re- 
gale their ear with sweet sound. The simplest in form and 
mechanical gtructure of all the instruments of the land, it 
was probably the first that was invented, and doubtless for 
a long time answered all the requirements which its un- 
civilized possessors demanded. Many of these primitive 
nations, as we say, at the present moment have no other 
instrument. They use it on every conceivable occasion, 
and they make it of all sorts of shapes, from that of the 
tambourine to that of the mammoth drum, shaped like a 
long military drum, and standing 15 feet in height, with a 
roar when it is beaten like that of thunder, The inhabi- 
tants of the Society Islands were accustomed to construct 
these large drums in order to supply the music to their 
banquets. A whole row of these enormous instruments 
was placed at one end of the lawn where the banquet was 
to be held. The various dainties which pleased the savage 
palate were served on palm leaves to the assembled guests, 
and during the whole time of the feast, extending some- 
times to several days, relays of drummers operated upon 
the huge drums without cessation, keeping up a continual 
roar of sound, which filled the island for leagues around ; in 
the valley itself where the banquet was held it must have 
been perfectly deafening, It passes our conception to know 
what pleasure can have resulted to the musical sense of 
these people from such an exhibition of noise ; yet pleas- 
ure there must have been without doubt. Similar huge 
drums were erected in the temples of the South Sea Islands, 
and appear to have partly answered the purpose of bells to 
call the people to worship, and partly that of organs or 
other instruments to accompany and adorn the services, 

But it is rather in the quieter and emotional side of its 
employment that we would consider the use of the drum 
among these barbarous nations. It may readily be con. 
ceded that of all instruments the drum is most fitted to 
intoxicate the senses with the roar of sound and satisfy 
that occasional craving of our nature for mere loud noise, 
But how far is it capable of being made the medium of ex. 


| 
| 
| 





pressing the more delicate sentiments of emotion, and of | 
monopolizing the whole field of musical sentiment which 

we generally distribute among any other of the instruments | 
of the orchestra save itself? Yet there are—or were until 
recently—many uncivilized tribes who employed the drum 
as a means of expressing their deepest and tenderest pas- 
sion, Livingstone tells us that the Manganjas in South 
Africa, when they wished to give expression to their joy or | 


grief, take up their drums and so modulate the rhythm and | 
the beating that the instrument really seems to be charged | 
with human emotion and able to convey to the hearts 
the feeling with which they would imbue it. Crantze, in 
his ‘‘ History of Greenland,” describes the Esquimaux, who, 
according to his graphic utterance, ‘‘express their passions 
by means of the drum.’’ The Esquimaux ‘drum is appar- | 
ently shaped like a tambourine, very light to hold and 

easily portable. The musical Esquimaux are seldom with- 

out this instrument, and in their snow houses of an even- 

ing, while we, encompassed with all the comforts of a warm | 
fire and a brilliantly lighted drawing room, regale our visit- 
ors with selections on the piano, they sit before the one oil | 
lamp which is the solitary dispenser of warmth and light 
throughout their wretched hovel, and play on their drums | 


The audience sit in rapt attention, 


for hours together. 
apparently sympathizing with and completely understand- 
ing those utterances of human feeling which the rub-a-dub 
on the vellum, modulated and modified in a thousand 
shades of expression, is perfectly able to convey. School- 
craft, speaking of the North American Indians of former 
days, before the present degeneracy had ruined the race, 
alludes to a still more extraordinary use of the instrument. 
The American brave firmly believed that he could move the 
affections of the maiden he was attached to by the excel- 
lence of his drum playing. To acquire this extraordinary 
power considerable practice was of course necessary, but 
this he was quite willing to submit to. When he had be- | 
come a past master in the art of drum playing nothing 
could stand in his way apparently. Wherever the maiden 
was, if she but heard the cunning beating of his drum, she 
In this way he could com- 


was certain to be affected by it. 
municate his affection to her at a distance, and even carry 
on a system of Morse signalling, if she felt disposed to pay 
any attention toit, With regard to the style of playing in 
this and other cases we are particularly instructed in the 
books of travelers that the drum was touched most artfully 
by the player, the execution ‘‘ was full of quaint turns and 
effects which one could not but admire ;’’ the drum was | 
struck so softly at times that one could scarcely hear its 
gentle rhythm, so loudly at other times that the senses 


were thrilled and, as it were, intoxicated with the furious 
roar. Such are the secrets which man extracts from an in- 
strument when he has none other at his disposal, for some 
of the uncivilized nations we have spoken of know no in- 
strument but the drum even at the present day. 

But the most extraordinary fact about the drum—a pe- 
culiar dignity which no instrument but itself possesses—is 
that in an early stage of man’s development it seems to 
have been very generally an object of worship. Primitive 
uncivilized races of the New World and of Northern Asia 
were observed by travelers, at the time of their discovery, 
to rank the drum on the same level as an ordinary idol ; 
and, while many civilized peoples of to-day worship idols 
and images, these rude representatives of our race were 
found adoring an instrument of music. The musical idol 
sometimes takes the form of a drum proper; sometimes it 
more nearly resembles the drum’s first cousin, the rattle. 
In either case its sanctity is extreme, and not only do the 
travelers who give us these narratives appear quite unable 
to explain this extraordinary phenomenon of drum worship, 
but the uncivilized tribes themselves confess their entire 
ignorance as to how the instrument was elevated to so high 
a degree of dignity. 

The early discoverers of South America found this mu- 
sical phenomenon particularly extensive in that great con- 
tinent, so much so that from the river Orinoco on the north 
to La Plata on the south the worship of the drum and rattle 
was the only species of religion practised by the rude 
American tribes. This makes the area of the strange creed 
co-equal with nearly three-fourths of the whole Southern 
Continent of America; and we may well marvel at so extra- 
ordinary a fact. Theinstrument is decorated with feathers, 
beads, and tufts of human hair, and in many cases is made 
by paint and other devices to resemble the head of a man. 
A-segular class of priests or medicine men are attached to 
its service, who perform the necessary ceremonies and pre- 
serve the instruments in secret and holy places, removed 
from the inquisitive gaze of the vulgar, and only to be 
revealed to them on occasions of great solemnity. The 
priests carry the instruments round from village to village, 
and, placing them in a row before the chief inhabitants of 
the village, call upon the people to offer sacrifice to them. 
The sacritice generally takes the form of fish, meat, oil 
and water, which are poured or pushed through a slit cut 
in the vellum or in the thin gourd of the pumpkin, when- 
ever the instrument is made of the latter. The old story of 
Bel and the Dragon has a faithful reproduction in these 
peculiar ceremonies, for the food which the people push in 


| confers on those who participate in it. 





by day the priests consume by night, and next morning the 


ignorant worshippers are stimulated to fresh acts of devo- 
tion and sacrifice from seeing that the articles of diet have 
completely and mysteriously disappeared. The drums are 
supposed to have eaten them. The priests do not deny the 
fact; and this juggling lasts generally for a week at a time, 
to the great benefit of the priesthood and to the complete 


| mystification of the worshippers. 


It may be asked what benefit the worship of the drum 
The instrument is 
supposed to be vested with precisely the same powers that 
are ordinarily attached to an idol of wood and stone by the 
benighted imagination of uncivilized men. It gives its 
worshippers victory in war, and is rubbed on the thighs of 
the braves before they enter battle. It ensures—or at least, 
is supposed to ensure—perpetual prosperity to its earnest 
devotees, and there is no more certain way to obtain good 


| luck in hunting than to offer a pretty considerable sacrifice 


of meal and oil to the drum before starting on the hunt, 
and to vow a good portion of the game that shall be caught 
tothe same deity. The drum is consulted by its worship- 
pers as an oracle inthe time of trouble, and the priests 
possess the art of tapping on the instrument in a peculiar 
rhythm, which they interpret as prophecies and mysterious 
revelations, which make the flesh creep to those who hear 


| them and secure the blindest belief among the people at 


large. 
The Lapland witches and wizards are celebrated in all 
books of European voyages and travel. Till the close of 


| the last century they successfully imposed on their country- 
| men, and gained perfect and infallible credit for supernat- 


ural power. But most people have yet to learn that the 
instrument with which these sorcerers did their miracles 
and conjured the spirits from the other world was the drum. 
Without his drum the Lapland sorcerer was powerless ; but 
with it and by its aid alone he could do all. He could pro- 
ject his soul to far distant countries, send it riding through 
the air or traveling under the earth, while his body lay in 
a trancein Lapland. He could predict the future by the 
rhythmic music of its tapping, andif a reindeer out of the 
herd were lost he had only to tap his drum to discover 
where the missing animal had strayed to. He could predict 
if a sick man would recover, and could call up the spirits 
from the other world by means of very cunningly contrived 
beating. The drum wasalways kept hidden in some secret 
place, wrapped up carefully in a lamb’s skin, It was held 
to be so sacred and holy that no one but the magicians 
were suffered to behold it, the greatest precautions being 
taken to prevent any marriageable maidens from ever set- 
ting eyes upon it, the result of which would be to afflict the 
possessor of the drum with an incurable disease. These 
Lapland drums were very carefully constructed, the vellum 
being obtained from seals that frequented one particular 
part of the White Sea, and the frame being made either of 
pine, fir or birch tree which grew ina particular place, and 
turned directly according to the sun’s course, which was 
when the grain of the wood running from the bottom to the 
top of the tree wound itself from the right hand to the left. 
They believed these three trees to be sacred to Thor, the 
god of the sun, whom they worshipped with all imaginable 
devotion. The piece of wood they made it of was of the 
root cleft asunder and made hollow on one side, upon 
which they stretched the skin to the other side. 

Among nearly all uncivilized nations, even among those 
who areat a comparatively high degree of development, the 
drum is or was employed to conjure spirits from the other 
world, An interesting illustration of this widespread belief 
in its power was given to Mrs. Schoolcraft by a young 
Indian girl, who had become a protégée of hers, and confided 
to her with singular exactitude and intelligence a number 
of the secret beliefs, traditions, and customs of her race. 
‘Throughout all the North American tribes,’’ said this 
young proselyte to culture, ‘*we believe that the drum, if 
beaten properly and according to a stated method, has the 
power of summoning up from the lower world the spirits 
of those who have departed this life, and also the spirits 
which roam in the air and the waters. I was once chosen 
to perform the ceremony, and with much trepidation I 
witnessed the preparations which were made for the rite. 
These consisted in building the prophet’s lodge or ‘ jee- 
seek-awin,’ a dark and confined tent or booth of boughs 
and hides, into which I was to enter by myself, with nothing 
but a small drum to aid me in my task of invocation. The 
lodge was at last finished ; the whole population of the 
village assembled round it; and I went in with my little 
drum in my hand, and nothing else beside. I immediately 
knelt, and holding my head near the ground ina position 
as near as may be prostrate, I began beating my drum. 
The lodge commenced shaking violently by supernatural 
means. This being regarded by me and by all without as 
a proof of the presence of the spirits, I ceased beating, and 
came out of the lodge, my task being now accomplished.” 

We might multiply these instances and illustrations indef- 
initely ; but enough have been stated to demonstrate the 
strange and mysterious properties which are supposed to 
reside in this musical instrument by man when in a low 
scale of culture. It would be hard to analyze the reason of 
these strange ideas,—or, rather, we should say that it 
would be hard to do so in the limited space at our disposal. 
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We must be content with stating here that the instrument 
is regarded by the savage with all the feelings of awe which | 
the most secret objects of worship inspire ; and we cannot 
do better than conclude with a legend as to the origin of 
the drum in the world, at once beautiful and highly poet- 
ical. ‘A tired hunter,’’ says the Indian legend, ‘lost his 
way in the prairie, and thought that he heard music in the 
air. He listened attentively, and could clearly distinguish 
the sound; but nothing could be seen but a mere speck, like 
something almost out of sight. In ashort time it became 
plainer, and the music sweeter and sweeter. The speck 
descended rapidly, and when it came near proved to be a 
car of osiers containing twelve beautiful maidens (angels 
of the sky), who each played on a little drum which she 
struck with ineffable grace.’’ From these models of the 
instrument, sent down from heaven, the drums of the 
Indians were constructed, and this legend seems to epitonize 
in a few brief words not only the people’s high opinion of 
the drum as a musical instrument, but the holy awe and 
veneration with which they regarded it. 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


HE Ithaca Conservatory of Music, about which con- 
siderable has been affirmed of late, and a great deal more guessed 
at, is an assured thing, so we are informed by one of the projectors, Mr. 
M.M. Gutstadt. It is proposed to issue fifty shares of stock, or more if 
desired, at $50 per share. These certificates will be transferable and will 
entitle the holder to $50 worth of tuition, said tuition to be taken out 
within two years. The holders of such certificates are also entitled to at- 
tend all lectures and concerts given in connection with the institution. 
The certiticates will not be delivered until the $50 is fully paid, but six 
months’ time will be given in which to make the payment, the only draw- 
back to those making partial payments being that they will not be entitled 
to the lecture and concert privilege until the amount is paid. 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music is designed to be a permanent in- 
stitution, and one that will be of benefit to the place, inasmuch as every- 
thing that advertises or in any way brings a city into outside prominence 
tends to its betterment. The tendency of such an institution will be to 
keep people at home, where they can obtain a thorough musical educa- 
tion, rather than go abroad, We are informed that the opening of the 
Ithaca Conservatory will take place on September 19, and the occasion 
will be signalized by a faculty concert. The institution will start with 
five teachers, the idea being to start within bounds and increase as the 
need developes. The location has not yet been decided upon. 

The stock certificates will be issued at once, and the citizens of Ithaca 
should show their readiness to support such an undertaking by making 
application for shares without waiting to be called upon. The efforts of 
tbose interested should be appreciated by a general response and liberal 
patronage. You are not asked to give. You get value received for your 
money. Let us have a conservatory of music that shall in time tocome 
place Ithaca, in musical circles, on alevel with Boston and her world famed 
institution, All persons desiring further and more detailed particulars 
can obtain them on application to Mr. M. M. Gutstadt, 71 West State 
street.—Ithaca ‘* Democrat."’ 








Statistics by Willhartitz. 

ROFESSOR WILLHARTITZ furnishes the 
following curious and certainly interesting statistics 
bearing upon the longevity of musicians. His communi- 
cation reads: ‘*While rummaging among some old paper 
scraps, programs, letters and other papers, I met so many 
names of musicians, who are yet among the living, whom 
I knew as grown men when I was quite young, that the 
question as to longevity of musicians came to me, and 


finding no answer anywhere, I went to work to work out 
an answer, which will be as nearly correct as can well be 
compiled. 

‘‘In compiling the age of 1,000, taken 
branches of the music art, male as well as female, whose 
birth year and year of death are known, | have found the 
following to be the result : 


from all 
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‘‘ The grand total is 62,482 years, or, divided by 1,000, the 
average age is 62 years, 5 months, 22 days, 12 hours, 28 
minutes and 48 seconds.’’—Los Angeles ‘‘ Sunday World.” 








GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher. 


Address care Behr Bros. & Co., 8: Fifth Avenue 
New York. 





Quite a Pother. 


oe strained relations existing between the people of | 
the United States and Canada and other British Provinces of | 
North America has now been carried beyond the question of canal tolls | 


and rebates and has led to the imposition of a curious retaliation against 
American musicians. 

As is well known, Patrick S. Gilmore and his famous band contemplate 
making an extended tour of the continent and possibly Europe this fall 
and winter, 
some time negotiations to secure a performance have been in progress 
between J. H. Laine, manager of Gilmore's Band, and Mr. C. D. Black- 
ford, secretary of St. George's Benevolent Seciety, of Hamilton. 

FEELING AROUSED. 

The matter was about arranged when to his surprise Mr. Laine re- 
ceived the following letter : 

Hamicton, Ont., August 4, 1892, 
J. H, Laine, Manager Gilmore's Band, Richfield Springs, N. Y.: 

Dear Sin—Owing to the action taken by the Musicians’ Union, of De- 
troit, by which the Thirteenth Battalion Band, of Hamilton, were re- 
strained from giving a performance in that city, and the subsequent exer- 
tions made on your side of the line to prevent the band from accompanying 
the Knights Templar to Denver, public feeling has been so aroused in 
Hamilton as to render itextremely doubtful whether even such an excellent 
organization as Gilmore's Band would draw a sufficiently large attendance 
to make it a paying ventu-e, and | have been directed by the board of 
management of St. George’s Benevolent Society to write that the society 
cannot enter into any contract with you. 

Apart from the financial view of the matter, the St. George’s Benevo- 
lent Society does not wish to ignore the unfriendly attitude assumed by 
the American people to us, and has resolved in future to support purely 
British institutions. 

I much regret that negotiations have resulted in nothing. 

I am yours sincerely, C. D. BLackrorp, 

Secretary St. George's Benevolent Society. 





MR. GILMORE’S REPLY, 
This letter was referred to Mr. Gilmore, who has sent the following 
characteristic letter to Mr. Blackford : 


New York, August 15, 1892. 
C. D. Blackford, Esq., Secretary of St. George's Benevolent Society, Ham- 
ilton, Ont.: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of August 4 to our manager, Mr. J. H. Laine, is 
now in my hands. In it you state that, in consequence of a discoidant 
note between the Musicians’ Union, of Detroit, and the Thirteenth Bat- 
talion Band, of your city, the board of management of the St. George's 
Benevolent Society have instructed you to break off the negotiations re- 
garding our proposed concerts in Hamilton, under their auspices. You 
say that public teeling in Hamilton has been so aroused by the action of 
the Detroit musicians tha: it 1s doubtful if a visit from Gilmore's Band 
could be made a paying venture. Not only this, but you would elevate a 
petty squabble among musicians to the dignity of a cause for international 
retaliation. To quote your own language, ‘ The St. George's Benevolent 
Society does not wish to ignore the unfriendly attitude assumed by the 
American people to us, and has resolved in future to support purely Brit- 
ish institutions.’’ 

Now, do you not think the resolution of the St. George's Benevolent So- 
ciety a little premature, in face of the fact that “* Uncie Sam's" officials 
have declared that the Thirteenth Battalion Band, of Canada, may enter 
the United States and play or give concerts when and wherever they 
please, as they have recently done in Chicago, Denver and in other cities? 
Again, permit me to say that when the great conclave of Knights Templar 
metin St. Louis some four years ago, it was arranged thatall visiting 
bands, numbering over 1,000 musicians, should consolidate and give a 
concert under my direction for a Masonic charitable object. On this oc- 
casion I selected and madea special feature of the Thirteenth Battalion 
Band of your city, as a compliment to Canada, and placed them on the 
program for a piece by themselves—a distinction given to no other band— 
which they performed under the direction of their talented bandmaster, 
George Robinson, with splendid effect. 

But, to return to our own position and to the great tour for which we 
have long been preparing, and which may not only include the United 
States and Canada, but also Mexico and possibly Europe, once more. 

We will leave New York September 6 for St. Louis to play for forty days 
and nights at the exposition in that city, this being our seventh successive 
seasonthere, This year, thanks to the enterprise and liberaity of the 
management, we will appear in such form and in such numbers as to con- 
Stitute the greatest military band ever presented to the people of any age 
or country—namely, a band of 100 musicians, including thirty-six eminent 
soloists, the élite of the musical profession, a band of which it may truly 
be said that, through the splendor of its organization, the completeness of 
its equipment, the great variety of its instruments, the magnificence of its 

rograms and the perfection of its performances, there is not nor ever has 

en any organization of its kind to compare with it. Such a wonderful 
band cannot fail to reflect credit upon the musical profession, credit upon 
the age in which we live and credit upon America, 

This 1s the band with which we propose to visit Hamilton and other 
Canadian cities at the close of the St. Louis Exposition, and now the ques- 
tion arises: Will the St. George's Benevolent Society give us the cold 
shoulder, or will they join hands with ** Uncle Sam”’ and say, ** However 
we may differ regarding tariffs, &c., let us give music a free blow anyhow, 
for it cannot be denied that wherever musicians go, they are * instru- 
mental in producing harmony ?’”’ Yours very truly, 

P. S. Gitmore, 


The band will undoubtedly visit the Canadian and British provincial 
cities, and Mr. Gilmore does not anticipate that the performances will be 
poorly patronized in view of threatened retaiiation,—‘* Herald.” 


An Explanation, 
PirrssurGn, Pa., August 13, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
WORD of explanation will perhaps make 
clear the Psalmist’s reference to the deafness of the 
adder, as quoted in your article ‘‘Music Hath Charms,” 
page 10 of your last issue (from New York Zimes). Ps. 58 
Chap., 4th and 5th verses, you will find the quotation in 
full; 4th verse, last clause says: ‘‘ They are like the deaf 
adder that stoppeth her ear.”’ 

The act is described as a voluntary one, and done for the 
purpose of keeping out the sounds which she knew would 
charm her senses. Adam Clarke in his commentary on 
these verses cites from an ancient paraphrase this expla- 
nation: ** The adder, upon hearing the first note of the 
charmer’s music would put one ear close to the earth or 
dust and put its tail into the otherear.”’ I give you this 
for what it’s worth; if correct it explains the Psalmist’s 
meaning, and no doubt he knew just what he was talking 
about, as he himself was a musician of such wondrous 
skill as to be able to draw even evil spirits (demons) from 


| their lairs, and no doubt had often tried his skill on the 


adder, but without success. Uniting this theme with that 
in your last week’s issue, comparing the development of 
musical taste and culture among the ancients and mod- 
erns, you will remember Homer’s thrilling description of 
the voyage of Ulysses and his men past the enchanted 


isle. Ulysses, knowing that the music of the sirens would 


be utterly irresistible if heard by either himself or his 
men, first filled their ears with wax andthen had the men 
bind him hand and foot, nor loose him under any circum- 
stance until they had passed the danger. 


We may con- 


Hamilton, Ont., was one of the cities to be visited, and for | 


clude that the ‘‘adders”’ did not have a monotony of the 
| ear stopping trick, and also that musical culture and ap- 
preciation must of necessity have been of a very high or- 
der among the ancients, coming so nearly from first hands 
—the gods—and the very fountain of harmony. 
Respectfully, S. HAMILTON, 


A Champion for the Piano. 


| 

| HENRY Hupert Haas. 
| 

| 
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humble self, a 
Legged Donkey’’). 
similar to that in the fable of Baron v. 
silly greyhound, who by indiscreet running got his legs 
down to stumps, but thus became a very sagacious, short 
legged badger dog—ever since I took up music as a pro- 
fession (1876) the legs have the sensible shortness of those 
of a ‘* Haas ”’ (hare). 

Itcosts me no little effort to resume the tiresome task of 
refuting my double breasted, double souled (the explosive 
musical soul and the heavenly soul) colleague’s absurdi 
ties. The only things which he asserts that are true are 
his remarks about four handed playing, but with consider 
able limitation and modification ; about virtuesity as the 
sole aim and end (and who doesn’t know that or dispute 


(Continued.) 
SEE from Tue Musicat Courter’s last 
that Dr. H. Pudor, is like Dr. Hans V. Bulow and my 
(* LL.D.—Leng 
But I sincerely hope that in my case— 


issue 


| 
} : ‘ 
} utriusgue juris doctor, 


Muenchhausen’s 


it?) ; about ** jingle’ and ‘ baseball playing,’’ and about 
the great value of instruction in tuning, of public school 
singing, and about pianists playing stringed instruments. 
Four handed playing is a divided part playing with practi 
has many of its drawbacks and 
The 


cal inconvenience, and 
defects, but not 
should not make it an original vehicle in which to lay 


one of its preferences. composer 
down his musical ideas; it has no purely musical value, 
only an educational one, and as there is little scope in it 
for subjective and individual conception the pianist should 
give it no musico-zsthetic treatment and only resort to it 
occasionally for purposes of instruction and practice in 
reading and time keeping, and for the study of and refer 
ence to orchestral composition, symphonies, overtures, 
&c., and also as a means for their repeated enjoyment in 
reminiscence. 

The great Barnum-like show of from four to six pianos, 
each confronted by two misses, at boarding school com. 
mencements is monstrous. No composer ever cemposed 
for more than two pianos ; ensembie playing on two pianos 
is not so bad when done by two artists who are musically 
Siamese twins ; one mind, one heart, one soul, rare among 
married couples, is still more so among pianists. 

Robert Schumann had his Clara, and he could well com- 
pose for two pianos the beautiful andante and variations, 
op. 46, for he had Clara to play it with ; and how she plays 
it! 
dorff at the second piano, during the never to be forgot 


I know, having heard it from her, with Professor Ru 
ten ‘*Schumann feier’’ in 1873 in Bonn, Germany. Poor 
Marie Wild sang ‘In stillen Naechten weinet,’’ and Ama 
lie Joachim gave a superb rendering of ‘*Sonntags am 
Rhein.’’ Ah me! talk about 
the piano composer, with his truly noble, poetical, musical 


‘*soul!’’ Robert Schumann, 
soul, fused his soul in both alike, piano and song composi- 
tion, and indited both the piece and the songs, which alike 
inspire the artist and transport the hearer, beautiful soul 
flowing into beautiful soul; the artists’ Seelen.verwandt- 
schaft! 

There is a fine two piano piece—theme and variations 
by Hollaender. The repertory for two pianos is very 
limited. Unless composers, who have the first right to 
decide this matter, have not expressly written for two 
pianos, pieces should not be rendered on two pianos; it is 
an unwarranted license and presumption to transfer the 
orchestral accompaniment and arrange it for a second 
piano; leave piano concertos alone if the orchestral part 
cannot be supplied and played, or rather perform them 
‘*solo,’’ with as much of the ‘‘tutti”’ 
intelligible coherency, and for a filling and complement, 
‘ditti.”’ 

For shame, Dr. Pudor! how unfair to take in all your 


as is needed for 





arguments a good, cultivated voice for your average 
standard, and then to cast the sins of bad piano players, 


their ‘‘jingle’’ and poor technic into our teeth. If we 


here in America, as pianists and piano teachers, are not 
more careful in matters of technic 
still produces the best pianists—look still to Europe for 
instruction and improvement, we shall presently deserve 
this blame as a general opprobrium. 

It is not an old-fashioned conservativ(e)-ism—why do we 


and—since Europe 


| call music schools conservatories ?—but common sense not 
to discard the old until something infinitely better, that 
has stood the test, is offered in its place. The ‘proof of 
the pudding is," after all, ‘‘in the eating.’’ The 
technic is that which produces the best players, such as 
Von Bulow, Rubinstein, Paderewski. ‘'Sapienti satis est.’’ 
| What we do cultivate properly here in America, and shall 
presently excel in, is the art of singing. The Americans 
are born orators, elocutionists and singers. I have been 
| no indifferent observer in Germany, France, England—the 


best 





— wo 
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talent of Americans for ‘* declamation”’ is remarkable and | 


splendid voices are plentiful. Pudor is right; public 


school singing is being sadly neglected in Germany ; great 
attention is being paid to it in America, On the other 
hand, we have in Germany the ‘‘Maenner”’ and other 
‘*Gesang Vereine"’ in almost every little village. 
is a musician, too; if there is no 


every ‘‘Herr Pfarrer”’ 


| case 
‘*Don’t you cut this out of my article a second time, you | 


Nearly | 


other available it is he who conducts the ‘* Verein,’’ and— | 


work of love, without remuneration. 
meet very often, Sundays too, and it 
a better means for keeping the ordinary 
‘* young "out of mischief and from drinking places 
than any the Prohibitionists here have invented yet. 

Not only educate your people, but also bring the refining 
and gladdening influence of ‘‘art’’ to bear upon them ; 
make them happy and cheerful, and legislation will have 
no need for interfering with moral and personal liberty ; 
nor will the vice of inebriety furnish a handy pretext and 
screen for political design and party agitation. Prohibi- 
tion! Away with cant and hypocrisy ! 

Again, I agree with Dr. Pudor, let every piano student 
if he or she absolutely cannot sing then learn 
"asa 


of 


‘* Vereine’’ 


think it--as a 
These 
has proved 


man 


sing, too; 
the violin or violoncello, or learn the art of *‘ tuning, 
training for the musical ear to form and discern pitch. 
Some conservatories give instruction in tuning ; but there 


are facilities and opportunities for it in every large city. 


It is an invaluable knowledge for the pianist, if for no 
other reason than to ‘‘ get even’ with, or independent of, 
his natural enemy, the ‘‘ tuner.”’ 

Everything else that Dr. Pudor propounds in his article 
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the compeers of Europe in the manufacturing of pianos and 
that it would be egregious folly to import them thence, a 
of ‘carrying coals to Newcastle.’’ Telephone: 


hear ; I will have my say.’’) 

Pudor—‘'In the piano the tone lies ready and willing (?) 
to come forth as soon as the key makes the hammer strike 
on the string’’—and more so, because the singer can say 
of himself, like the shipwrecked philosopher, omnia mea 
mecum porto, 

But the tone lies ready in the body of the singer like- 
wise, as in the piano—open the mouth and exhale, strike 
the key and there is the tone, the same ‘‘tertium com- 


parationis;’’ ready but not ‘willing,’’ Dr. Pudor; oh 


'no! for the piano is inanimate, fortunately, and it can 


never start and sound of its own accord without an ex- 
traneous impulse being given, while, alas! many an irre- 
pressible singer will start and sound without the slightest 
compulsion or even encouragement. 

Pudor—‘‘ In the one the tone comes from the soul of the 
man, inthe other from the box of the instrument.’’ Is Dr. 


Pudor in the first premise of this sentence metaphorical, or | 


literal, asin its sequel? Suppose the man hasa musical soul ; 
but surely that soul is not a skin within the body which» 
like the skin that reverberates laughter, produces tone? 
I do not know much about this matter or pretend to parade 
as a ‘‘ polyglot,’’ but I know this much, that the tone of 
singing comesfrom our anatomy, and that the ‘‘resonance. 


| Kasten’’—the bark or body of the piano—is in that respect 


against the piano is preposterous, prejudiced, one sided, | 


extremely illogical; besides—-and that is the most ludi- 
crous part of it 
traying gross ignorance of the history of music. 
This ‘* leaves her at the present 


‘Frau 
Musica’’ is not sick at all. 
time quite well an’ doing well!”’ 

For instance, he says: ‘‘On the piano the man is only an 
indirect cause of the production of tone ; the tone itself is 
Heavens! I shall 


” 


produced by the action, hammers, &c. 
begin to feel afraid of the piano if in it there is an electric 
battery. For, 
the man certainly is the primary and direct cause of the 
tone, and he with his fingers draws the tone out of the 
strings, though not directly, but by the medium of keys, 


hammers, &« If directness was so great a virtue, then 


-the whole is a huge *‘ anachronism,’ be- | 


unless, the piano has an automatic action, | 


the harp, the guitar, the mandolin, banjo, and even the | 


old hackboard and harpsichord, would be superior to our | 


modern piano 
He 


man 
Granted the musical advantage of the performer himself 


continues: ‘The strings are in the larynx of the 


everything about the tone is humanly erganic.” 
having to form and to decide the pitch of tone in singing 
as wellas on most stringed instruments, while on the piano 
this is done, ready and prepared seven and a half times 
over by the mechanical arts of the manufacturer and the 
tuner respectively, and granted that this isa defect (of 
which, however, Dr. Pudor generously did not avail him. 
self), because a musical ear is not imperatively demanded 
from the piano performer, nor its fine capabilities called 
into play, at least as far as pitch is concerned. But look at 
the numerous disadvantages of this circumstance on the 
one side and the great advantages on the other side. The 


lack in ‘* musical ear ’’ and ‘‘sense of pitch ’’ prohibits (or 


an imitation of the natural body, only superior and im- 


proved, and with a nicer and finer calculation of acoustics ; | 


for nature, perfect enough in its direct designs, meant to 
endow us with speech and all that is necessary, but did 
not labor expressly to preduce song. But may my readers 
here permit me to dwell a moment on a pet theory of mine 
as a vocalist. I think we have not examined and experi- 
mented enough with the possibilities or utilized enough that 
which, like the cavity of wind and brass instruments, emits 
the sound—the mouth, the lips to form and shape, the 
action of the jaws with the rim of upper and lower teeth 
and the placing of the tongue. I should be glad to discuss 
this point with vocalists. 

How silly of Dr. Pudor to ask: ‘*Strike a note on the 
piano, has it soul? All his mediums of comparison are 
false. With the same right I can ask of a little urchin or 
any natural voice to sing a tone ; hasitsoul? A voice in its 
natural state cannot sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”? like our 


dear Aunt Patti. Has Dr. Pudor the faintest idea what art 


| and cultivation and a fine ear will do for producing tone on 


the piano, variety of tone, quality, coloring it, nay, 
imbuing it, with soul? Has he ever heard Rubinstein and 


| Paderewski? 


But to continue quoting Pudor: ‘‘In the one case the 
man, his whole inmost being replete with feeling and sen- 


| timent, is compelled to express himself in tones just as to 
| the nightmare ridden a scream gives relief.”” Now this is 


ought to prohibit) thousands of otherwise talented per. | 


the tone being human, the utmost 
precaution Its 
ganic constantly exposes it to the danger of being im- 
Indisposition, indi- 


sons from singing; 
and prudence are needed. being or- 
paired, affected in many ways, or lost. 
gestion, adverse temper and nervousness, bad weather, 
high winds and draught, food and drink, all affect the 
voice, The very fact of the organs of tone being human, 
the larynx, the lungs, the abdomen, each an inner subtle, 
occult organ, difficult and awkward to reach, subjects them 
in case of maladies to the anything but positive science of 
medicine ; an injured apparatus is most difficult to mend, 
more difficult permanently to cure, impossible to restore or 
replace when useless, while the pianist sends but fora 
good tuner now and then, by a little precaution easily 
keeps out the draught and dampness from his beloved in- 
strument, has a new string strung up fora broken one, 
can have the action refelted and releathered when it is 
worn out, or buy a new piano and give the old one in ex- 
change. 

Pulor—‘* The piano tene is never free from the matter 
that produces it, in the most favorable cases it is still 
metallic and the character of the material (wooden?) 
clings to it.” 

This is not true, no more with an average good piano than 
with an average good voice; but we all have heard voices 
sound fat and lean, pipey, skinny and throaty and wheezy, 
too. 

Dear Musica Courter, it is se long since I have left the 
‘*Vaterland,’’ and that I played on Erards, Broadways, 
Pleyels, Bechsteins (I owned a splendid Steinweg, Braun- 
schweig, that beat anything in durability I have ever heard 
of)—what pianos have they got in Sachsen—wo die 
schoenen Maedels auf den Baeumen wachsen—or in Ger- 
many, anyhow? I will maintain that we are in America 


| might resent it and pump the soul out of them. 


serious ; that man, his soulful, musical singer must bea 
lunatic. Are there many afilicted that way in New York ? 
Are they allowed to roam at large, enter churches, courts, 
theatres, any public place where they might, however, 
poor things, when that soul gets too much within them, at 
any time break into a cloudburst of tone? I. beg to be 
informed, living remote from large musical centres. It is 
not safe, the profanum vulgus (the vulgar herd), odi e¢ arceo (1 
hate and defy them), utterly devoid of the keen sense of 
the comical and the ludicrous, taking it au grand sérieux, 
The 
lynch people for less than that in the South. . 
I am aware of it that many of us poor musicians are in- 


| deed nothing else but huge bundles of nerves, and that the 





great desideratum, mens sano in corpore sano, is as scarce in 
our profession as ready cash. But about this irresistible 
impulse of breaking into song, I beg them, as a brother, to 
make a manly effort when they are replete and feel it rise, 
to choke it down, to fly into privacy or to beg their friends 
to forcibly remove them, or, better still, reserve all their 
emotion, store it up and pen it down for the proper occa. 
sion, and then I only hope they will not stun the audience. 
Ah, me! the cat, of which I talked before, when replete with 
sentiment and emotion is compelled to express herself in 
tones, soulfully swelling, too; but as a rule she represses 
her serenade until night time. I know what you would 
say ; the pianist, too, feeling the divine afflatus, must and 
will play,and no consideration can refrain him, no neighbors, 
no late hours, no strange place, on the top of the Alps or on 
board a sea steamer, out it must. There is this difference, 
however, in favor of the pianist, that if he is cultivated 
and clever, and the piano good and fairly well in tune, his 
effusion is tolerable in itself, though out of place and time. 
But oh, horror! if the singer cultivated and admirably 
trained in the German, French and Italian school, be he 
brimful of feeling and swelling with emotion, ready to 
burst—is out of voice, or has lost it altogether, or never had 
one—well, put cotton in your waistcoat pocket for the 
emergency ; it will be a nightmare scream and something 


worse. 
(To be concluded.) 
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ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT FROM BEGINNING TO 
HIGHEST PERFECTION, 








A School of National American 
Music.—lll. 


(Concluded.) 





|] F in the preceding letter the causes which led 
| to the establishment of national schools of music 
| appear to have been slightingly touched upon, it must be 
attributed to the thought that it was equally important to 
point to a few conditions which prevail in this country, and 
| which have prevented the development of our native 
resources up to the present time in thatdirection. I have 
endeavored to show that the American public, in expecting 
to produce native composers who should compare with 
European masters, have up to the present denied to them 
the right to the first essential condition, viz., the right to 
| live by their art. For how can aman becomea master 
unless he can live and devote himself to the study and con- 
templation of his art? Having endeavored to show that 
the conditions superimposed upon the native American 
| have been more unfavorable than the composers of any 
other nation ever had to contend against, let us lastly con- 
| sider how we can arise and shake off this burden of preju- 
| dice and custom, and in music, as in other branches of art, 
| literature and science, take our proper place among the 
peoples of the globe. 
We have found that the climate and consequent customs 
| and laws shape the character of a people, as the poet 
Landor has said : 


We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles, 


and therefore, in spite of the great divergence of historical 
details, we find in the temperate zone of the United States 
climatic conditions similar to those of Central Europe. 
The centuried custom of service for the state there is more 
than offset by the self sacrifices of pioneer life, and the 
stubborn tenacity and sturdy endurance imposed here by 
physical conditions has become emphasized more keenly 
by the necessity of conquering, acre by acre, a great em- 
pire from the native savages (I do not in any way sym- 
pathize with the mean and arbitrary methods most fre- 
quently employed in this conquest). 

The various struggles for independence, of the war of 
1812, of Mexico, 1848, and finally the great Civil War, all 
these have served as occasions for developing a similar 
character to that of Western Europe, with this difference, 
that by the combinations formed from intermarriage the 
Teuton has lost some of his qualities of blind servility and 
lethargy, the Englishman some of his combative arro- 
gance, the Scotchman a little of his greed (after the third 
generation, perhaps) and most of his brusqueness ; while 
the Irishman’s extravagance and improvidence soon learns 
the lessons of thrift, and so on to the end of the chapter— 
| the sum of the total naturally being a higher type than 
| heretofore existed. To go into this further would involve 
more space than can be given to this paper, for, as will be 
seen, it involves the whole principle of the formation ot 
nations. But I think enough has been shown to prove that 
| the conditions fer the formation of character (especially 
| in view of the sincerity which religion has brought to our 
country) have been as favorable toa high standard here 
as that which has prevailed in Europe. 

It could be shown, indeed I think we have reason to ex- 
pect, a nobler and more enduring type than has heretofore 
been known in history. 

However, the point made in my first paper, that we even 
now possess a nationality of no mean type, is here reiter- 
ated as the primary condition to the formation of a na- 
tional school of music. Professor Tyndall, the English 
writer, some years ago ina series of lectures delivered in 
this country called in question the possibility of a high 
state of development in art and literature under a republi- 
can form of government, the idea being that a paternal 
monarchical government, with personal patronage from 
the reigning sovereign, was needed to give encouragement 
to any protracted effort. But I answer there is no monarch- 
ical principle involved in the patronage of art by the state. 
For example, the city and state recognize the esthetic need 
of the people in cultivating flowers and keeping, as they 
do, large hothouses, where rare plants and flowers may be 
carefully nursed. Now, if the state can buy a rose it can 
also pay fora song. The principle isthe same. Inasmuch 
as we have arrived at that age when our Government rec- 
ognizes the demands of the eye and nose, it cannot be 
long before the demands of the ear will be attended to. 
Thus it will be seen that Professor Tyndall’s fears should 
be considered as a judgment upon the taste of the people— 
who by their votes make the law—rather than upon the form 
of government. However, the great influence of example 
in patronizing the art of music is undeniable, and the fact 
that, for example, the Court ef Imperial Germany gives a 
yearly subvention to music impels the merchant and in 
fact all classes, within their means, to furnish a yearly 
budget for the art also. It remains to be seen if our 
wealthy classes will from their abundance set the example, 
and by bequests and subscriptions place in our colleges 
such means as will enable our native talent to develop, or 
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whether the masses through their lawmakers shall take 
the lead, 

As an abstract principle the civilized world has recog. 
nized the fact that the useful (needful) would protect itself 
while art, the ideal (non-essential to mere physical exist- 
ence), required for its very existence fostering. This isso 
palpable as to be undeniable, and in all the ‘ effete mon- 
archies ’’ of Europe it is recognized in governmental pat- 
ronage, But what do we find in the United States of 
America? Not only no recognition whatever of a principle 
the truth of which cannot be disputed, but our statutes 
covered with laws fostering and helping the useful exclu- 
sively. Thus truth and justice are slain at the demand of 
avarice, and principle and honesty slaughtered to furnish 
forth a feast fer the grand orgy of bribery and vice, the 
natural children of such unnatural laws. 

This assertion that governmental fostering of music is 
‘un-American ’’ would, in view of the almost unlimited as- 
sistance rendered to capital under the brazen pretext of 
protecting labor, be a silly mockery were it not such a 
serious crime. If it is ‘‘ American’’ for the Government 
to reach out its mighty arm and help a millionaire to in- 
crease his vast wealth by taxing the entire people of the 
country, why is it not ‘‘un-American”’ to deny ‘similar 
protection”’ to the man who with the industry of his brains 
produces a great work of art? Or are we to take the 
ridiculous position before the civilized world of proclaim- 
ing that America can only foster money and muscle? That 
brains shall receive no care whatever, but be left a mendi- 
cant asking alms of these two colossal infants! 

Bah! The brain reels and the stomach of one’s sense 
revolts at the sickening injustice which extends aid and 
strength only to the already strong and increases the burdens 
of the already weak. Are our senators, to whom, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ingalls, ‘‘honesty’’ is an ‘iridescent dream,” 
striving to create a new era of one eyed giant Cyclops? 
Verily one might, in view of their absurdly unjust legisla- 
tion, all in the interest of gold, appropriately name the 
United States Senate the American house of Cyclops, for 
they apparently have but a single eye, and that for gold! 
Over the entrance to the Senate Chamber the motto should 
be carved, ‘‘In gold we trust,’’ and on the coin of the Gov- 
ernment, avowedly of a Christian people, should appear 
the same legend ; for in the homes of these Cyclopean law- 
makers, as well as in those who bribe them to their treason, 
has not the motto ‘*God bless our home”’ long since disap- 
peared, and in its place, embellished with grinning imps of 
Satan—himself in pleasant mood enthroned above—the 
truthful motto ‘Gold bless our home” been carved in- 
stead ? 

Why should not the composer demand the same ‘ foster- 
ing ’’ protection for his art that the millionaire does for his 
dollars ? 

Art to be genuine must be sincere. It is thus necessarily 
opposed to insincerity and dishonesty. It is a protest from 
the soul of honesty against the cynical smile on the lips of 
Was there ever an age when this protest should be 
Is there any country in the world 


greed. 
stronger than now? 
where it is more needed ? 


Turning from the present dark side of the picture and | 


looking into the future, we have many reasons for feeling 
hopeful; for, unless all history shall be reversed, the art 
will thrive best where wealth and prosperity builds her 
home. A recent editorial in the ‘‘ Frankforter Zeitung,” of 
Germany, recognizing this almost infallible principle, says: 


‘‘Far seeing observers prophesy that within a reasonable | 


time Europe will sustain even heavier defeats (from the 
United States) in the arts and sciences.’’ A primary evi- 
dence for our just hope of an ultimate national school of 
music may be found in the fact that the essential accesso- 
ries to the art, viz., the piano, violin, brass instrument, 
harp and organ, having been placed upon a comparative 
equality with other commercial enterprises, have far ex- 
celled in their qualities of durability and excellence all other 
countries in the world. Now, therefore, it logically fol- 
lows that if we make the best tools for art, when condi- 
tions shall be forthcoming enabling our talent to develop 
itself, we shall have the best artists. But these conditions 
depend upon our people of wealth recognizing the right of 
the composer to live by means of his art and as a man, 
manly, not as a mendicant. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the qualities of devotion and patriotism must be 
pre-eminent in all this striving for nationality ; not alone in 
the composer but those who would sustain him also, 
Presupposing, then, that our wealthy classes shall here, as 
in other lands, soon come to do their duty by an art which 
renders their unfortunate lives more endurable and softens 
the asperities of their self imposed afflictions, the Ameri- 
cans have reason to expect that in the near future our na- 
tion shall take the lead and attain supremacy in the art 
of music that shall be commensurate with her commercial 
prosperity. 

In this ‘‘ golden era”’ for art, which the Columbian cele- 
bration we hope will assist in accomplishing, it does not 
take the eye of a prophet to see the excellences of all the 
European scheols combined—the melody of Italy, the 
counterpoint of the Netherlands (blossoming fully in Bach), 
the thoughtful intellectuality of German harmeny and, 





| gericht or higher law court for this part of Saxony. 
| ly before the statue across the drive lies a large, three 








possibly, the refined polish of France. If to this lofty ideal 
of the mind (toward which we should strive) the American 
adds that love of country speken of, what glorious triumphs 
of art may not be celebrated to emblazon the pages of our 
history? It is also but just to add that, as our country’s 
history becomes encircled with the magic mantle of reced- | 
ing centuries, a charm and beauty will, like a nimbus, en- 
circle the brow of events and lend a halo to heroic deeds 
which will invite idealization and illumination at the hand 
of music. Thusthe great heroes of an annihilated race 
(the American Indian), with their legends and romances, 
may be given a new lease of life and teach succeeding 
generations how cruel and unchristian was their subjuga- 
tion. In time even Washington may be permitted to sing 
his ‘‘ farewell to his army ’’ without ridicule, and Houston, 
of Texas, tell in song the story of his Spartan-like band of 
heroes who wrested from Mexico the Lone Star Republic of 
Texas, and made its incorporation among the ‘‘States” a 
possibility. The tragedy of Major André, the treachery of 
Arnold, the assassination of Lincoln—all these thrilling inci- 
dents of our history, now too real to be touched by the 
magic wand of music, will some time be available. 

There need, therefore, be no fear of paucity of subjects 
inthe future. In the meantime let us heed the voice of 
Lowell, of whom Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman relates 
the following in his recent most interesting and masterly 
article on ‘‘Truth’’ (as applied to poetry). He says: ‘1 | 
remember my own chagrin twenty years ago, when Mr. 
Lowell wrote a most judicious notice of one of my books, 


and failed to mention a blank verse poem with a classical 
theme upon which I had expended the technical skill and 
imagery at my command. On the other hand, he was more 
than kind to my native, if homely, American lyrics, written 
with less pains, yet more spontaneously, and he told me 
frankly that he thought the simple home fruit of more real | 
significance than my attempt to reproduce some apple from 


the gardens of the Hesperides.”’ Siras G, Pratt. 


Mendelssohn Monument at 
Leipsic. 


The 


course, ‘*we’’ should have avoided this difficulty, if we had 
devised the statue; the works of art which critics would 
have made, if they had been the artists, would have been 
as infallibly correct as the Pope. In this same sense of 


| superior criticism, it would have been better if that cloak 


had been draped in broader and fewer folds; a sculptor 
can give a great deal of movement in a very few lines. 
So much for the main personage. In front, just below the 
statue, the name Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is cut in the 
granite, and behind we read the words: ‘' Edles nur kiinde 
die Sprache der Tone” (‘*Let the voice of melody herald 
naught but what is noble’’). 

Turning our attention to the lower part of the pedestal 
we find at the back of the statue a simple laurel wreath in 
bronze lying upon the upper step of the base. In front of 
the pedestal a female figure, somewhat above the common 
size, represents a muse. She is seated upon the uppermost 
step of the base, and holds in her left arm a seven stringed 
in front. 


lyre. Her head is decked with a wreath 


Her face is not of the usual cast, not a meekly, pretty face, 


open 


but an earnest one, as if she had in mind the motto above 
her head on the gable of the Gewandhaus: ‘Res severa 
verum gaudium”’ (‘True pleasure is a serious thing ’’). 


People accustomed only to think of beauty of feature will 


| perhaps be dissatisfied ; but if they will stand in front of the 


figure at a proper distance they will observe not only the 
resolution and the earnestness of this muse, which give her 
a clear connection with earthly cares, but also a rapt gaze 
atthe invisible and a freedom from earthly preoccupation 
which show that she has a higher sphere ; that in spite of 
all bodily presence she is mentally in a distant realm in 
which musical strains their ‘‘ accords and discords com 
bine and resolve.”’ 

At the right, as we look at the monument, the shaft 
bears a large bronze medallion, which, with a group of two 


| cherubs on the step under it, depicts profane or worldly 


music (neither adjective is agreeable), and at the left a 
similar medallion and We find, 
therefore, in the medallion at the right, within the wreath 
of oak with sprays of fir, a vase upon which we see Oberon 


group, sacred music. 


about to wake Titania. The vase contains roses and lilies 





ANY a time have visitors been surprised 
not to find at Leipsic a monument to Mendelssohn ; 


and it does seem strange that forty odd years should have | 
passed by before one was erected. Be that, however, as it 
may, the delay was not due to any lack of love for Men. 
delssohn or to any inclination to forget his merits, Per- 


haps the delay has been the means of making the me- 


morial a peculiarly fitting one, not only in situation and | 


surroundings, but also in composition. 
The monument unveiled on 


stands in front of the new Gewandhaus (cloth house) as the | 


good old conservative Leipziger persists in calling the new 
concert house. Taking our stand fora moment with the 
statue, we have at our left toward the rear the magnifi- 
cent new university library, with various works of art on its 
walls and in its niches, and at the left toward the front the 
immense building and the Imperial Law Court, the Supreme 
Court of the German Empire, a building which, when com. 
pleted, will yield to few in size and architectural beauty. 
In the foreground to the left, across the little slit of a river 
(Mendelssohn can scarcely see the water) stands the Land- 
Direct- 


cornered grass plot with flower beds, and beyond it and the | 


river are fine looking residences, while at the right further 
dwelling houses stand, in one of which relatives of Men- 
Facing about, we find at the rear of the 


delssohn live. 


Ascension Day, May 26, | 


kissed by a bee and a butterfly, also pointing to ‘* Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream.’’ Behind the vase a short sword and 
lies 


The 


| cherubs below are just beginning the long drawn tones of 


a double pipe are crossed, while the tragic mask 


against it on the right side and the comic on the left. 
the ‘* Allegro moderato,’’ the music of which falls grace 
fully over the edge of the step. The one toward the front 
| of the monument is seated upon a music book, and is play 
|ing the flute with absorbed attention to the notes; the 
| fingers are exquisitely treated, although I am not flute 
player enough to discuss them from the technical side, 


The other cherub, standing with his left foot upen the mu- 


sic to hold it, is playing the violin. 
At the left the 
simply an organ ; it seems strange that the sculptor could 


medallion wreathed in laurel contains 


find no richer combination for sacred music The group 
underneath consists of a cherub seated on the step holding 
at, dass man 


the music of ‘‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes R 


vom liebsten, was man hat [muss scheiden],’’ (‘' It issettled 
in God’s decree that one from the dearest that he has 
| [must part]’’), and of another standing behind him looking 
the 
volume of * oratorios.’’ Both cherubs are singing with 
all their might, the one standing is half beating time with 
his right hand. We confess that the sitting cherub has no 
due rest for his left leg ; perhaps cherubs’ legs are able to 
rest upon air. : 

It is a fine monument well worth studying.—C. 
orY in the ** Independent.”’ 


over his shoulders and resting left hand on a huge 


R. GREG 


statue the threefold entrance of the huge Gewandhaus, | 


surmounted by the triple windows between columns, all 


combining to offer an excellent background. It is clear 


| that the surroundings are in appearance and in purpose 


worthy of the memorial of a good man. 

If we turn to the monument itself the first question would 
naturally be, ‘‘ Who devised it?’’ It is enough now to say 
that the sculptor was Werner Stein, and that the bronze 
founder was Hermann Howaldt, of Brunswick. 

The monument consists of a stone pedestal surmounted 
by a bronze statue of the musician, and decorated by six 
subsidiary works of art. Mendelssohn is standing, with 
the right foot slightly advanced, his ungraceful modern 
garb being almost hidden by a cloak draped over his left 
shoulder and around his body and limbs. In his left hand 
he holds against his breast a half unrolled manuscript, and 
his right arm rests lightly upon a music stand which is at 
his side; the music stand is of itself a work of art with its 
many suggestive ornaments. The face is excellent, com- 
bining the nobleness, the intelligence and the loveableness 
which attracted all men to Mendelssohn. His gaze is turned 
slightly toward the left, and it is to be expected that 
the wit of his people here will soon put into his lips the 
words: ‘‘I wish I could go look at my old Gewandhaus,”’ 
for this lies in that general direction. Seen directly in 
front or directly from the rear the statue is exquisite. 
The usual fate of the harmonizing of different views of a 
statue — shail we say of ‘‘tempering the tones’’—brings | 
with it the difficulty that from one point the standing bal- | 
ance is not clear and the figure seems ready to fall. Of | 


Louis Ballenberg Here.—The musical manager Louis 
Ballenberg, of Cincinnati, is here to secure artists for 
twenty-four philharmonic concerts he is to give in his city. 


CHORAL MUSIC FOR SALE. 


THE RICHMOND PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 





Offers some valuable Choral Music, in good condition, for 


sale at very low rates 


A list and prices can be procured by addressing 
I | g 


Rev. J. E. CATHELL, President, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Leipsic., 





Depot for Germany; Frirz Scuuserrn, Jr., 


Depot for England : Srantey, Lucas, Weer & Co., London 








Publishers of ‘‘EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application, Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musical profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention 
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The Rise and Fall of Voice. 


(From the San Francisco “* Chronicle."’) 


HERE was a time in the history of the world 

when even the animals had no voice. There were no 
sounds or noises then but those made by the winds whist- 
ling about mountain tops and howling through primeval 
forests, or of the waves dashing on shores absolutely silent 
ind dead. The animals of those geological epochs, being 
in the plastic state preceding the development of the osse- 
ous structure that new gives form and comeliness to the 
human body, were just beginning to breathe the external 
air with a gentle respiration. Ages, it should rather be 
said epochs, were passed in this manner, in the course of 
which the habit of respiration developed the lungs. Then 


the use of the throat essential to the taking of food pro- 


duced those organs necessary to speech, which are called | 


the pharynx, glottis and larynx. It seems that, as a mat 
ter of supreme convenience, the same passage was made 
to serve for eating, speaking and breathing, although an 
other arrangement was possible, like the respiratory ap- 
paratus of the grasshopper, which is placed at the sides, 
This is one of the very few exceptions to the rule which 
applies in common to man and most animals. 

When the upper part of the throat was in an advanced 
state of development the act of respiration began to be 
accompanied by certain inarticulate sounds, at first 
resembling the rough breathing of a person whose air 


are Instinct soon 


passages obstructed by a bad cold. 
taught the anima! that these noises could be increased by 
forcing slightly the inspiration or expiration of the breath, 
or by contracting the muscles of the throat and so emit- 
ting the voice in a rapid succession of indefinite sounds. 
We have the right to suppose that the yelping of sea lions 
represents very nearly the human voice in its early stages 
of development. The sounds of the voice of the human 
being are, like those of all animals and of all instruments, 
the result of a vibration of chords, and are grave or acute 
according to the size of There is little 


reason to doubt that the firet sounds made by animals 


these chords. 
were low down in the musical scale, but as the voice, 
guided by instinct, was more and more used, either fer the 
purpose of amusement or to inspire terror, they would 
naturally, in the case of many species in which there was a 
more pronounced development of the cranium, be made 
more in the head and become what we now call head tones. 
This change was more rapid in animals living on the land, 
the voice of those whose habits continued to be amphib. 
ious remaining much the same. 

There came in the course of time to be a great variety 
in the voices of animals; determined partly by their size, 
but generally by the circumstances in which they were 
The different species of the feline race living in 
The lion adapted his 


placed, 
forests cultivated the higher tones. 
voice to the vast desert spaces where he roamed and 
gained a scanty subsistence. The dog in his wild state 
probably confined himself to the lower tones of the scale 
and expressed his hostility only by barking. Since his 
domestication, having acquired a sort of human sentiment, 
he yelps and whines in the higher tones to express feelings 
that are but imperfectly understood. The cat imitates the 
high sopranos, The horse, having a long’ neck and a head 
nearly as long, imitates in his neighing most of the modern 
tenors. The animals of the bovine tribe produce the voice 
from low down inthe throat, only occasionally venturing 
on certain higher and exceedingly unnatural notes. A 
great variety ef tone and compass is found among the 
birds, from the shrill scream of those of a ravenous kind 
down to the parrots, among which are found the bassos, 
baritones and contraltos of the race. The singing birds 
combine the high and low tones with extraordinary 
flexibility of voice and a perfection of vocalism, at which 
they arrived probably at a very remote period of the 
world’s history. 

Man inherited from his immediate ancestors, the apes 
and monkeys, a voice of considerable altitude, in which 
the lower tones were almost unknown. The monkeys 
chattered to their fellows from tree to tree in shrill head 
tones, the natural vocal expression of a weak and timid 
race, in whose physical formation the head had begun to 
hold an important place. The upper notes of the register 
were characteristic of the first men, as they still are of sav- 
age tribes and peoples, and of the half civilized members 
of modern society, whose voices have never been sub- 
jected to discipline. The voices of country peeple accus- 
tomed to magnificent distances and conversation at long 
range are, if not keyed higher, oftener used in the upper 
ranges than those of city people, who feel obliged by the 
necessities of good breeding to moderate theirtones. When 
a man is self contained he uses the middle and lower tones 
of his voice ; when angry the voice mounts gradually to the 
head. Ifthe gentler sex would oftener bear in mind the 
eulogies of Shakespeare and Scott of that voice gentle and 
low which is an excellent thing in woman they would more 
rarely have occasion to wonder why they have ceased to 
be attractive. The music of the Chinese, Japanese and of 
all wild tribes is keyed high and sung usually in falsetto, 
the lower notes being obtained by drums, tomtoms or 


some other instruments of the kind. Although their songs 
are far from agreeable to the ear, they still think they can 
sing, an allusion shared, it must be confessed, by a con- 
siderable number of persons in the most refined modern 
society. 

These facts and suggestions contain probably the rea- 
son for the belief expressed by a French writer that the 
human voice is gradually descending the scale. High ten- 
ors and sky scraping sopranos are more and more difficult 
to find, a great misfortune in these times, when the Wagner 
operas demand such extraordinary vocal efforts. The 
‘Chronicle’ has already endeavored to explain the awful 
consequences of this theory carried to its logical results. 


| It has shown how the sopranos will gradually become con- 


traltos; the contraltos tenors, regardless of sex ; the ten- 
ors baritones, and the baritones bassos 


When the whole human race is only able to speak in bass 


tones there will continue to be a depression of the higher | 


of these, until one single dead level is reached, above 
which the voice will be unable to rise. To this unfortu- 
nate voice music in all its forms will long have been im- 
possible. For a while a conversation, whose ghostly sol- 
emnity can only be imagined, will be carried on, and then 
the vocal organs will cease entirely to exist. 


A Verdi Letter. 

CCORDING to the London “ Daily News’ 
A the following letter has been addressed by Mr. 
Verdi in answer to Dr, Hans von Bilow: ‘* Most Esteemed 
Maestro—You have committed no fault, and neither 
repentance nor absolution can be spoken of, If your 
present opinion differs from your former opinion you have 
done well to say so, though I should never have com- 
plained. And then—who knows?—perhaps you were 
right before. However that may be, your unexpected 
letter—a letter from a musician of such importance in the 
musical world—has given me great pleasure, not on ac- 
count of personal ambition, but because it shows me that 
highly placed artists can judge without the prejudice of 
nationality, scheols or time. 

If Northern and Southern artists have diverse tendencies 
itis well to let them be different. They should all be at- 
tached to the proper characteristics of their respective na- 
tions, as Wagner has justly observed. 
are still the sons of Bach! And we—we also who are the 
sons of Palestrina—had already a grand school which was 
truly our own. Now it has become a bastard art and ship- 
wreck threatens ; if we could only begin from the begin- 








’ 


ning ! 

I am sorry that I cannot go to the Musical Exhibition 
at Vienna, where, besides the pleasure of meeting so many 
celebrated musicians, I should also have had the delight of 
shaking hands with you. I hope that my advanced age 
will apologize for me to those gentlemen who so courte- 
ously invited me, and that they will excuse my absence. 

Your sincere admirer, G. VERDI. 


Omaha News. 
Omana, August 18, 1892. 

IDSUMMER days do not furnish very much in the 
way of musical demonstration, to which one can turn for inspira- 
tion or even the commonplace material fora letter. One or two very 
promising musical schemes are well under way, however, for the coming 
season, 
ours the audiences to be entertained, there would seem to be sufficient 

mutuality in the affair to warrant a reference to it at this time. 
Omaha, like most inland cities, and especially those whose location is a 


line of grand opera to enjoy, A few years ago Mapleson s‘opped over, 
while en route from San Francisco to New York, and gave us “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” with Gerster, Galassi and other distinguished artists, 
splendidly supported, and the remembrance of it lingers still. 

The National Opera Company, in its best days, with Juch, Candidus, 
Ludwig and a good company, took advantage of the large stage and ca- 
pacious audience room of the old Grand Opera House and gave us 
* Lohengrin,” “ Flying Dutchman,” and one or two others of the heavier 
operas in a creditable manner. 

But, asa rule, our opera bill of fare, or bill of opera fare, or possibly 
bill of fair opera, has been limited to the répertoires of Abbott, the Bos- 
tonians, De Wolf Hopper and two or three other less notable organiza- 
tions, all good, but falling short of the musical ambition and of the mu- 
sical desires of so progressive a metropolis as Omaha. 

Therefore, when Miss C. C. Tennant Clary, an exceedingly industrious, 
capable and enthusiastic musical worker, suggested to our people a plan 
by which at least a beginning in the line of grand opera could be made 
here we were ready to give her a hearing. Miss Clary’s plan may be out- 
lined as follows : 

Company to be organized and rehearsed by Max Maretzek, of New 
York. 

Organization to include musical director and stage manager. 

Two legitimate operas to be given. 

Subscriptions to be received for at least half the amount necessary to 
guarantee success, in sums of $100; these donors to receive and control 
the sale of tickets equivalent in value to their subscriptions. 

Balance of guaranty fund to be raised by the sale of season tickets at $6 
for first floor and $5 for balcony. 

Season to consist of six nights. 

Money to be collected and deposited in an Omaha bank before con- 
tracts are closed, and all business affairs connected with the enterprise to 
be managed by two persons, one representing Miss Clary and one the 
subscribers. 

Ladies of Omaha society to defer social entertainments during the 
week and give their influence toward making the opera season a success. 

It will be observed, first, that Miss Clary presents an honest scheme. 
She asks nothing for which it is not proposed to give a quid pro quo. 





She does not seek to raise an unreasonably large fund, so as to have a 


It would be well | 
if the misfortune ended here, but this is by no means all. | 


Happy you who | 


As your city will furnish the entertainers in one of them, and | 


long way from the great musical centres, does not have very much in the | 


lion’s share for herself, but just enough to cover the expense and a fair 
remuneration for her time, anxiety and hard labor, trusting to more grat- 
ifying reward in future years, should the venture prove successful. 

Miss Clary has already secured twenty $100 subscriptions and has sold 
enough season tickets to justify the closing of contracts fora pany in 
New York. Boyd's elegant new theatre has been secured and dates set 
for November 7 to 12. Maretzek has selected ** Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and *‘ Maritana’’ as the two operas to be given, and I am informed that 
most of the singers have been engaged. 

It is not expected this year that the most noted soloists will be here, but 
we are confident that the gentlemen in charge in New York can make up 
an ensemble from the host of excellent dramatic vocalists in that city that 
can be depended upon to render these splendid operas in excellent style. 
Tue Musicat Courier can doubtless agree with this sentiment when I 
quote as possible sopranos Miss Nina Bertini, Miss Dilthy, Miss Lizzie 
Annandale, Miss Mc Nicholl, and Messrs, Payne, Clarke, Dubois, Wm. R. 
Lee, Bologna and others for male parts. 

Indications now are that Max Maretzek will direct the opera, bringing 
| the whole company, fresh from rehearsals, to this city, The design later 
on, should this season’s plan eventuate satisfactorily, is to establish a local 
chorus, thus requiring only the leading parts to be supplied from abroad, 
| greatly reducing traveling expenses and leaving more leeway in the se- 
| curing of talent, 

I have no doubt that we shall be delighted with the entertainments 
| which Miss Clary is preparing, but for one, even though the scheme 
| should not be up to my rosy anticipations, I should in no sense regret the 
little I have been able to contribute, in money and otherwise, to an under- 
taking honestly conceived, bravely carried through, and of great value as 
a factor in the development of musical culture in our city. I sincerely 
hope that every encouragement will be given to Miss Clary by our music 
| lovers, as she is already being helped and encouraged by the daily papers 
and the Excelsior. 

The Apollo Club has settled upon its nights for the coming season and 
proposes soon to sell the choices of seats at auction in the theatre. This 
plan has not been tried here yet, but by general consent it will be the 
basis for this season's operations, with the view of testing its practicabil- 
ity. I am not informed concerning the works to be given, if, indeed, they 
have been fselected. It is safe to prophecy, however, that numbers 
| worthy of the great club and its growing popularity will be determined 
upon. 

Mrs. J. W. Cotton, vocal teacher, now in Europe, writes encouragingly 
to friends here concerning her reception by voice teachers abroad. Her 
method is highly commended, and she will return to her work by and by 
with renewed ambition. Carat, 








W. O. Forsyth.—Mr. W. O. Forsyth, of Toronto, sailed 
| for home on the Saale last Saturday and is expected here 
this week. 

Mr. G. B. Selby.—Mr. G. B. Selby, the well-known or- 
ganist of Louisville, Ky., has been spending the summer 
| in this city. He has been the temporary organist at the 
First Reformed Church, Brooklyn, handling the big Roose- 
velt organ there with notable skill. Mr. Selby, who is 
both amiable and artistic, leaves for his home this week. 


Returned from Abroad.—Victor Harris, the pianist, 
Purdon Robinson, the baritone, and Maurits Leefson, the 
Philadelphian pianist, returned last Saturday from a vaca- 
tionin Europe. They all came over on the First Bismarck. 


Mr. Ellis Returns.—Mr. C. A. Ellis, manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, returned from his European 
trip on the Etruria last Saturday. An interview between 
Mr. Schwab, the deposed New York representative of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Ellis has probably 
taken place by this time, as Mr. Schwab claims $600.00 for 
work he was to perform next season for the orchestra. 

Mr. J. F. Pizzarello Returns.—Mr. J. F. Pizzarello, 
formerly with the National Conservatory and who has been 
residing at Parisand Nice for the past year, returned last 
Sunday to this country. Mr. Pizzarello goes to Chicago 
to accept a position atthe Gottschalk Lyric School there. 
| Mr. Pizzarello, who was a pupil of Marmontel, is a pian- 
ist who plays with artistic taste and finish and has 
played with much success abroad. 











| THE AEOLIAN 


| THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The active man of business does not 
have sufficient leisure to enable him to 
give to music enough time to learn to 
play, or to keep up his practice, if he 
has taken lessons when younger ; he is 
therefore entirely dependent upon the 
performance of others for any music 
he may desire to hear. 

For people in this situation the 
AEOLIAN is especially adapted. The 
knowledge necessary to enable a per- 
son to play is so slight that anyone 
can master the instrument with a few 
weeks’ practice; your mood can then 
dictate your selections. A Symphony 
or an Opera can be played as readily 
as a Waltz or a Ballad, and anything 
ever written can be obtained for the 
AEOLIAN. 

Everything we say about this won- 
derful instrument is absolutely true, 
but don’t take our word for it; come 
and see for yourself. 


~ The Aeolian Co., 


18 West 23d Street. 
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LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 


on application. 








LAIPsico, 
QERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


ESTEY & SASSE, 
Estey Organs and Estey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.”’ 


‘STAECK PIANOS 


MANUFACTUKED BY 
CAPITAL, H CLASS | 


910.000.0001 MN FLANO CO” oncy. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 





L. A. STARCK a. By. B., 
PRES'T, 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


and Price List free | 


GEORGE G. SAXE. | 
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F. MUEHLFELD & CO. 





Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 
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MANUFACTURERS OF—— 
‘THE NEEDHAM < eeg¢ NEEDHAM ORGANS 
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E, A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipenr. 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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« Piano Manufacturers, » 
‘462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
10 THE Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 
PIANO TRADE. Should you requ 


LUREH PIANO COM PANY, 


nd for the Tra de at low figures. Also a aeons stock of 
CORNIST ce oOo. | 
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anything of this kind it will pay you to call, 
FOURTH AVE., Cor, 25th ST,, 
NEW YORK. 














WASHINCTON N. J. 





WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
5624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 














41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the 


PIANOS 


MILLER | 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OME of the handsomest specimens of pianos 
S turned out in Boston at present come from the 
factory of the Woodward & Brown Company. They 
must be seen (and also heard) to be appreciated. 


or 
E desire it to be understood that the Baldwin 
Piano Company, recently incorporated in the 
West, and the Standard Piano Company, recently in- 
corporated in Columbus, Ohio, are two different and 
entirely separate corporations. 
=“ 

R. CHAS, F. HAMMERSCHMIDT, of Hammer- 
M schmidt & Co., whose announcement of Fifth 
avenue warerooms was made last week, now an- 
nounces that he will handle the Pease piano as well 
as the Strich & Zeidler and two other makes, whose 
names we withhold at his particular request. 

aad 


S Mr. Robert C, Kaemmerer, of Geo. Steck & Co., 
A who is a member of the Twelfth Regiment, is 
at the front at Buffalo, and Mr, Geo. N. Grass, of the 
firm, who is a member of the Seventh Regiment, is 
on duty most of the time at the armory, in readiness 
for a call, Mr. George Nembach's proposed vacation 
this summer is indefinitely postponed, 





: ager present visit of Mr. Edward P. Mason and 


Allan Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and | 
_us that the retaliation measures that are to go into 


Piano Company, to Europe, will not extend over a 
few weeks, They will be back next month. 
or 
HE Whitney & Currier Company, of Toledo, have 
T reassumed the general representation of the 
Palace organ, made by the Loring & Blake Organ Com- 
pany, Worcester. They are through with the Ann 


Arbor organ, 

ROADWOOD & SONS, of London, write to the 
B ‘Pall Mall Gazette,” in answer to a statement 
published in that paper, that their firm is older than 
the Erard London house, having been established in 
1832, in Great Pulteney street, whereas Erards are es- 
tablished only 53 years in London. 


+2 

T will be of interest to those interested in small 
| musical merchandise and sheet music to know 
that there is an opening for the right parties in Den- 
ver, Col. The H. D. Smith Music Company, who 
represent the Wheelock interests, are willing to give 
a portion of their store in the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing for this purpose, and would be pleased to com- 


municate with anyone seeking such an opportunity 
to establish a business. 


=> 
OW that business is about to begin make up your 
N mind to save your money instead of advertising 
in trade papers with the usual small and insignificant 
Don't throw your money away by squan- 


=+2 


editions. 
dering it in papers with no circulation. 
you that we shall average over 12,000 copies a week 
from this date to December 31, 1892. That is more 
than double as much as all other music and music 
trade papers of the country combined. 


Ke 


editorial is from a music trade paper, but it is 


really taken from the Northampton “Journal :” 
A syndicate has gobbled up the business of a piano manufacturer. 


yr readers would suppose that the following | 


R. GOURLAY, of Gourlay, Winter & Leeming, 
Toronto, is here, and among other things tells 


| effect on September 1 will make it more difficult than 


| the seller, only in the piano itself. 
| the whys and wherefores of this principle of news- 


We will show | 


ever to sell American pianos in Canada. 
had been 


= 
FTER many contradictory rumors 

A floated on the subject THE MUSICAL COURIER 

is prepared to state it as a fact that Chas. F. Goepel 


| is no longer in the employ of Hammacher, Schlem- 


mer & Co., but will open a piano and opgan supply 
business on East Thirteenth street, in this city, on 
his own account, after the first of next month, 
+2 

OR the particular instruction of some gentlemen 
F to whom the theme seems to bea novelty we 
desire to state that the discussion of the stencil as a 
journalistic principle is obsolete as far as this paper 
isconcerned. Why we wage war upon the stencil is as 
useless a question as asking a Republican editor why 
he is conducting a Republican paper or a Democratic 
editor why he is running a Democratic paper. It has 
for many years been a ruling principle of this paper 
to wage war upon the stencil piano—the piano with a 
name on it that is not the maker's name (except when 
it is said manufactured for, &c,,")—and the paper is 
not interested in the maker of the piano, or even in 
At this day to ask 


paper work is a loss of time. 
= 


ae limited time at our disposal gave little oppor- 
tunity to go extensively into the character and 


| attainments of Rudolf Ibach, the celebrated Barmen 
| piano manufacturer, who recently died. He was a 


Al 


considerable portion of the public would look with equanimity upon the | 
| was his house a rendezvous for musical artists, but the 


formation of a piano trust that would raise the price of each instrument 
to $1,000,000. 
| 80,000 pianos at an average of $1,000,- 
000 apiece would be a business of $80,000,000,000 
Retail profit . Sota ee eS 40,000,000,000 


- $120,000,000,000 





Se eee 
| This would give our colleagues a chance to do 
| some business—if they had brains enough. 

vate 

T a meeting of the stockholders of the Stevens & 


Klock Organ Company, held in Marietta, Ohio, on 
‘the 13th inst., the following board of directors was 
| elected: C. R. Stevens, Jewett Palmer, A. E. Klock, 
|L., Butler and O. C, Klock. The following officers 
were thereupon selected : 
| President, .....: - 
| Vice-President and Treasurer, . O. C, Klock. 
ae Jewett Palmer. 
The company is incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000, all of which is to be paid in before January 1, 


1893. 

LINE of special advertising this fall and winter 
A is open to any firm of piano or organ manufac- 
turers that is prepared to pay for original advertising. 
The scheme embraces a series of special advertise- 
ments which is bound to pay from the mere fact that 
it is not only novel but dignified and full of sugges- 
tion, and will appeal to the better instincts of those 
firms whose trade is sought. It is also sure to make 
an impression on the musical profession of the whole 
Union, It will cost money, but it will be highly re- 
munerative; will increase the reputation of the firm 
that goes into it and will be their exclusive privilege. 
Address the secretary of THE MUSICAL COURIER Com- 


pany, 


C. R. Stevens, 


Ke 








man of generous impulses, powerful philanthropic 
instinct, and public spirited to an extent that made 
him beloved beyond the limits of the cities and towns 
in which his personality was active. Among public 
enterprises that enjoyed his association was the Art 
Society of Barmen, the City Theatrical Stock Com- 
pany, the Barmen City Railway Company. Not only 


art world generally made his home a centre of ac- 
tivity. His hospitality was known throughout the 
musical world of Germany and his home, made 


| famous by his wonderful capacity to attract men and 


| 





women of intellectual attainments, was a scene of 
rapidly recurring art gatherings. 

Rudolf Ibach was a director of the German Society 
for the Advancement of the Interests of the Music 
Trade,a member of the Richard Wagner Society, hon- 
orary member of all the Barmen singing societies. 
In addition to his public activity his private acts of 
benevolence and kindness were numerous, but will 
never be known to the world at large. He was a 
man whose character and life work were not only 
sources of pride to the German music trade, but to 
the music trade all over the globe. 








AZolian Affairs. 

HE A®olian organs, which will be sold (as 

previously announced in this paper) in Boston at the 

warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 

pany after September 1, will be handled by that expert 

£olian manipulator and salesman, W. O. Sundstrom, who 

has had charge of these instruments since their advent in 
Boston. 

Mr. F. Toledo, the Spanish American traveling agent of 
the Molian Organ and Music Company, has returned from 
a successful Mexican trip. He sold two of these instru- 
ments to Porfirio Diaz, the President of Mexico, and estab- 
lished an agency with Wagner & Co., the largest music 
house in the city of Mexico. 








—A. P. Smith, of North Manchester, Ind., who has been in the book 
and stationery business, and who recently added a line of pianos and or- 
gans and is doing a fine trade with A. B. Chase instruments, is bound 
gradually to secure all the best trade of his section. His salesman, Mr. 
Geo. &. Craft, is one of those rare piano floor sal that are i 
ally found in the small towns. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO (0, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





Muskegon, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago III. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


ENG 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,®? *e3c5.sr8#" 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUF. MAILED FREE. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








STERLING 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIO WILAVSS ONY 





| EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THuAE STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE 


> CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave., South, 





Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | 


NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH ST 








WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





77 LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
A greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


THOMAS MUSICCO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents, 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON c& RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO.. 174 Wabash Ave. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT # 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS~—Pat’d March, i892. 


190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 








AD) BRUWN PANG Ui 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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A CURIOSITY 
IN CATALOQUES. 


> 


HE fundamental idea of the new catalogue of 
T Haines Brothers lies in the novel theory of re- 
producing an anonymous communication of an out 
of town newspaper as the embodiment of the firm's 
and substance of 


opinion of itself. This is the sum 


the reading matter, with the exception of a short | 


“Note to Piano Buyers,” not to be interpreted, or 
rather misinterpreted, as a long “Note of Piano 
Makers.” 

By a curious coincidence the newspaper article that 


virtually constitutes this new catalogue was published 
in a Rochester paper, a city that contained among its 


many piano wareroomsa branch house of Haines Broth- 


ers; also appearing anonymously under the name of | 
It may be possible that the anonymous Foster | 


Foster. 
who conducted the Haines Brothers branch at Roches- 


ter is identical with the anonymous “ Junius ” who wrote | 


the article in that Rochester paper, although Haines 
Brothers say it was an ‘entirely unsolicited” article, 
thereby emphasizing the general impression that it 
was paid for 

If it was paid for or not, its utilization as the body 


of a catalogue was a poor speculation, for that act 


gave it the paternity of the firm, who found it suffi- | 


ciently valuable to take the place of their own ideas— 
that is, on the basis of a claim that they could enter- 
tain such mental phenomena, 

The article is called “ The Building of a Piano,” but 


the sub-head denominates it as a “ Short Sketch of the | 


Busy Life” of Napoleon J. Haines. ‘No man was 
ever more appropriately named Napoleon than he,” 


says the writer in the Rochester paper, but to us it 


has always appeared an anomaly for a man who was | 


born in London to be baptized Napoleon—one of the 
hereditary enemies of Britain, And because Napo- 
leon John Haines is the chief subject of the catalogue, 
it compels us to revert to that name in referring to 
the curiosities contained in it. 

It appears that when Mr. Napoleon J. Haines was 
‘quite a small boy " his father was a shoemaker, one 
of the most honorable callings in the trades. Hans 
Sachs himself was a shoemaker and Andrew Johnson 
a tailor; Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter, and 
As Mr. Napoleon J. 
Haines, afterward became a maker, 
started his career in this country as a shoemaker the 
relevancy of the comparisons is obvious, although 
there is no possible connection between the making 
of shoes nowadays and piano manufacturing, where- 
as in the olden days, when the hammers of square 


Garfield a path boy on the canal. 


who piano 


pianos were covered with leather, a graduate of the 
shoe bench might easily have found occupation ina 
hammer covering shop or department of a piano 
factory. 

This historical analogy that can be gleaned in the 
catalogue is one of its inspiring features. The sketch 
tells us that Napoleon one day “flung the shoe in the 
corner and threw up the job.” The young Napoleon 
of soles and patches, however, soon found work in a 
hotel for his board (the nature of the work is not 
minutely given in the piano catalogue now under re- 
view), and after a time the salary was raised to $3 
a week. 

What all this has to do with the “ Building ofa 
Piano” no one can tell, but there it is in the latest 
work issued by Haines Brothers. However, young 
Napoleon after a while became an apprentice in Gale's 
piano factory, and it was there that he read a “ big 
volume” of the “ Life of Napoleon "—that is, the 
other Napoleon, probably the party that used to fight 
battles over in Europe and got a divorce from his 
first wife and married another, and then, after some 
more rumpus, was sent to an island in midocean and 
died there. 

To revert to the new Haines catalogue: Young 
Napoleon—as the catalogue says—left Gale's and 
started a piano factory a few doors from the 
Gale factory. It seems that the shop was really 
a ‘carpenter's shop,” but Mr. Haines kept on 
and made a tremendous success of it. As the book 
says, “he is the Napoleon in the piano business,” 
“ only that he has never met his Waterloo.” 

This curious catalogue of pianos then tells us that 


Mr. Haines was “the first man connected with a 


bank which offered to loan money to the Govern- 
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ment.” The catalogue does not state who tlfe second, 
third, &c., men were connected with that bank. He 
took, it appears, Texas gold bonds as security “ at 
$0.85, which he afterward sold for $2.22.” Of course 
the Government must have made a big pile on Mr. 
Haine’s transaction when he returned the difference 
to the Treasury Department after the Government 
redeemed its security. The catalogue does not say 
anything about that, but then that is a very natural 
| conjecture, 

“ His advice has ever been sought by the most emi- 
nent financiers and capitalists of the day,” says the 
| catalogue, and that explains why Mr. Haines’ office is 
daily visited by Drexel, Morgan & Co., the Seligmans, 
Clambake Harry, Secretary of the Treasury Foster, 
Jay Gould, Billy Lyman, author of the famous “ His- 
tory of the Mewsick Trade of America and Swam- 
poodle ;" Austin Corbin, Edward Atkinson and that 
renowned Nestor of American finance, Brother 
Thoms, the man who invented the idea of putting 
Mr. Thoms’ 
| income is so large now that it can only be measured 





| gum on his teeth and publishing flickers. 


by a tapeworm. 

Finally the catalogue really reaches the piano with 
this statement, that Mr, Haines’ hobby has been the 
Haines and notwithstanding Mr. Haines’ 
“great outside interests in financial and other insti- 
tutions” he is at the factory when he is not absent, 
| “seeing with his trained eye that every instrument 
which bears the name of Haines Brothers is a master- 
piece.” It will be observed that Mr, Haines does not 
use the ear in testing the Haines Brothers instru- 
| ment—an evidence that dead luck is running his 


piano, 


| way. 
On page 8 of the catalogue the most surprising 


| curiosity appears in the statement that the factory is | 
Why devote a | 


“rather that of his sons.” Strange! 
greater portion of a catalogue to a personal article on 
Napoleon J. Haines when the factory is “rather that 
of his sons?” And yet Haines Brothers’ catalogue 
does this. Further on on the same page the book 
says that “his sons constitute the firm of Haines 
Brothers,” 
statement ahead of any other music paper. 
genuine item of news, 


imitable way: 


ments? It really seems so. A genuine Strad violin is but little different 
in build from modern ones, yet, though nearly 300 years old, it gives forih 
tones which the instruments of this age do not begin to equal. It is prob- 
able, therefore. that the lost art of tempering wood is once again brought 
to the perfection attained by the old masters, and is represented in its 
highest state by the Haines piano. Another point of similarity between 
the old makers of violins and the Haines Brothers piano is the constant 
mellowing which time gives them. It is this fact perhaps which accounts 
for the rarity in the market of second-hand Haines pianos. 
or read of one being offered for sale, and this of itself speaks in the most 
suggestive way regarding the genuine worth of their instruments. New, 
it is peerless, and age but adds to its value and musical quality. 

I will not attempt to describe the various valuable inventions of Mr. 
Haines which he has incorporated in his instruments. As is well known, 
he was among the first to introduce the accepted system of overstringing 
on the full iron frame, and was the pioneer in the exclusive manufacture 
of upright instruments. 

Don't all of you who have second-hand Haines 
pianos cry out all at once now. You see the cata- 
logue says that they are better than the new ones; so 
just hold on to them. As that is the case the Haines 
Brothers’ agents will come along and buy them from 
you, as ‘“‘age adds to the value and musical quality” 
of a Haines piano, and this probably explains why the 
Haines factory has been so quiet. 
tion of this catalogue the Haines Brothers’ agents 
have been picking up the old Haines pianos, and con- 
sequently do not need new ones, According to their 
own catalogues the old ones are better than the new 
ones. 

We believe that the original way in which Mr. 
Haines “introduced the accepted system of over- 
stringing on the full iron frame, and was the pioneer 
in the exclusive manufacture of upright instru- 
ments,” was by going to Chickering& Sons and, like 
an honest man, purchasing and paying for a Chicker- 
ing upright piano and then copying it. 

The catalogue is, as will be seen, an instructive 
book, a little too much given to personalities, full of 


there is not one picture of a pianist in it, lots of let- 
ters of such people, but the pianists seem to have 
been kept away. This prejudice of Haines Brothers 





We desire the credit of having made this | 
Here isa | 


At this point are introduced many statements that | 
will prove highly interesting to the piano trade, but | 


we shall permit the writer to proceed in his own in- | 


Have these manufacturers rediscovered the processes undoubtedly used | 
by the old builders of violins in preparing their woods for musical instru- | 


I never heard | 


Since the publica- | 


pictures of pianos and singers and a violinist, but | 


against pianists is unexplainable, except on the basis 
that no great pianist has ever written any letter about 
the Haines piano; but then, as a rule, pianists do 
not play on the Haines pianos. 

At the end of the catalogue a railroad man has a 
testimonial on the Haines piano, in which he speaks 
of the excellent “tone and mechanism.” Railroad 
men acquire a very acute ear from the practice of 
ringing bells and hearing whistles, and their judg- 
ment of mechanism is derived from their familiarity 
with the locomotive. The back cover of the cata- 
logue has a picture of the front and back of the 
Haines Brothers factory, gotten up on a new patented 
process that shows the front and back simultane- 
ously. One who knows the building gets awfully 
perplexed in looking at the picture, and really cannot 
tell whether he is on 132d street or 133d street, or 
where. It is a great hit—this catalogue—and should 
have been copyrighted, Haines Brothers should have 
the exclusive right to publish it. They deserve it. 








Card from Subers. 
Worcester, August 18. 

Zo Whom It May Concern: 
p Rey three months ago, through the solici- 

tation of some business men of this city, I was in- 
duced to come to the city for the purpose of organizing 
and locating in this city a proposed industry, with every 
encouragement that the same would be accomplished. 

Iam sorry to say that I have been in the city now some 
three months, and have placed the matter, through the cour- 
tesy of the press, in a business manner before the public 
and capitalists of the city. 

I have endeavored to show practical facts by exhibiting 

| my instruments and by giving various entertainments to 
show the valuation of my inventions and improvements I 
have made through years of practical study. 

I must say up to this present date that the majority of 
| business men with whom I have come into contact are very 
anxious to have the factory or business located here, but 
as yet I have received very poor financial assistance 
which would induce me to remain in this city very much 
longer. mi desire to say, through the press, that if the 
| businss men or capitalists of Worcester desire to have a 
business located here upon a solid business basis, which 
would be of material advantage to the city in itself, I shall 
| be open for their subscription of stock or financial assist- 
ance for the next week or ten days, and will be pleased to 
confer with anyone who may desire to become interested. 

At the expiration of that time, if nothing definite has 
| been accomplished and the business men do not give me 
any more encouragement financially than I have received 
up to the present date, I shall be compelled to locate else- 
' where, as I have had several other offers from other cities 
who desire to secure the industry and the benefits derived 
therefrom. 

I will be pleased to confer with any one at the Lincoln 
House within the next 10 days from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

LAWRENCE A, SuBERS, Inventor. 


In addition to the above we republish an article 
from the Worcester “ Telegram:” 

There is a probability that Lawrence A. Subers, the in- 
venter of the new compound music wire, will seek to locate 
elsewhere with his proposed piano factory. 

A ‘*Telegram "’ man called on him yesterday to see how 
his plans were progressing. Mr. Subers said he had been 
in Boston the past week negotiating with gentlemen of 
| capital and position there who were anxious to have a hand 
| in the new industry. Mr. Subers left for Boston last night 
| again for a consultation with several capitalists in regard 
| to placing the factory for the manufacture of the new 
pianos. He said to the reporter that if half the capital 
| subscribed came from Worcester capitalists the plant might 
| be located in this city. He has got tired of waiting, how- 
ever. Lots of people, he says, come up to him and de- 
| clare: ‘*Oh, you must locate in Worcester, Mr. Subers ; we 

want you here.’’ But their offers of financial assistance 
| have so far been very meagre. 


| New Piano House. 
E, having been appointed agents by Ludden 
& Bates Southern Music House, of Savannah, for the 
well-known Mathushek, Steinway, Chickering, Mason & 
| Hamlin and Sterling pianos and orgafs, are now ready to 
supply any of the above famous instruments at very low 
| cash prices or small monthly or yearly payments. 
| We will be glad to have you call and inspect same at our 
| store, No. 218 South Palafox street. 
| 
| 


Jounson & LANGFORD. 
PENSACOLA, Fla. 





—J.H. Troup, piano and organ dealer, of Mechanicsburg, met with 
quite an accident while taking an organ to Y n last Wednesday. 
Mr. Troup jumped out to killa snake, when the horse got frightened at 
| him striking and ran away. The top of the wagon was torn off and the 
| organ badly broken.—Carlisle, Pa., ** Volunteer.” 
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SPECIMEN BRICKS. 


ees 


HE new “weakly” « Music Fraud Review ” fairly 
glitters with rhetoric that savors of the wild and 
woolly plains. It is pleasing to know that its editors 
do not indulge in “hush money” and that they make 
out bills for « honest advertising.” We would like to 
inspect a bill for dishonest advertising. It must be 
as great a curiosity as an old-fashioned “ shinplaster.” 
Yet it gives us satisfaction to record the fact that 
another kind of a “bill” is ever ready to “ prick the 
bubble humbug.” Humbug in this case is, of course, 
not synonymous with Swick or stencil. Unfor- 
tunately the editor of the “Music Fraud Review” 
has not shown the trade (that is, the segment of the 
trade that reads its exciting editorials) that it is not 
“ qualified and competent to publish a clean, clear, 
honest and candid exponent of the musical industries 
of this country.” 

We would like to see a “ published exponent.” It 
must be a rare sight. 

At this rate of English the new “weakly” will 
«necessarily be of slow growth” to be successful. 
About 100 subscribers in 100 years would be a fair 
estimate. Mr, Bill had better “ pluck flowers by the 
wayside,” and take the “fragrant and pleasing blos- 
soms ” to the flower market in the Union square. It 
will prove at once profitable and pleasing, besides 
benefiting his health. Then, ina suit of “old clo’” 
he could go to his office and “attain lofty heights of 
journalism.” A pretty journalist, this. When the 


lofty journalist travels in the West, then indeed he | 
gives reins to his imagination, and inhabitants of ad- 


joining counties can always hear something drop— 
usually the English grammar. 

“To gaze at Chicago’s vast skyscraping buildings,” 
&c., and then after he gazes he feels a deep seated 
admiration (a sort of abdominal pleasure this), and 
after it causes a “thrill of satisfaction to emanate 
from the inspiring fact.” 

An emanating thrill from a satisfactory inspiration 
would be of more use to this sentence. 

The “thrill of satisfaction” eventually gets on the 
rampage with Mr. Kipling, who would be surprised, 
indeed, to see himself quoted thus: “That is quite 
another story.” 

All this is quite, indeed, another story. It might 
truly be dubbed “The Weakly Bill ; or Why I Hate 
the English Language.” 

Such slush, such pluming, such rot! 
Monthly” was bad enough, but this—— ! 


A ‘“ Buy- 


A New Process. 

HE new varnish process introduced in a 

number of Boston piano factories by V. Victorson is 

in an experimental stage that promises success, although 

care should be exercised before making any definite an- 

nouncement until it shall have been positively concluded 

that the process has a scientific and permanently practical 
value. 

Under it, as we learn, pianos can be varnished in seven 
days instead of a month or six weeks. Tests have been 
made and continue to be made by piano manufacturers, 
some of whom express themselves highly gratified with the 
results up to date, and some of whom are entirely satisfied 
that the new process will yield the permanent benefits 
claimed for it. If this is so, we are on the eve of a revolu- 
tion in varnishing and the system of varnishing pianos. 





£ on D 
Bobzin’s Deal. 
EMBEZZLEMENT—DRUMMER 
CASE THAT HAS JUST 





TROXELL CHARGED WITH 
CO.—A STRANGE 


JALE T. 
FOR BOBZIN & 
COME TO LIGHT. 


ALE T. TROXELL, a traveling man, re- 
siding on East Montcalm street, was arrested Tuesday 
on the charge of embezzling $50 from Charles Bobzin & Co., 
the music dealers, by whom he was employed. The case 
was suppressed by the police and only leaked out this 
morning, when the prisoner was arraigned in the police 
court. Troxell pleaded not guilty, and will be examined 
next Tuesday. Bail was fixed at $500 and was furnished, 
The defendant tells a peculiar story. He has been in 
the employ of_Bobzin & Co. for five years as a commercial 
traveler and was working for them at the time of his arrest. 
He says he had always taken his living and traveling ex- 
penses out of the money which he collected from sales he 
Last fall his employers accused him of embezzle- 
They claimed he had stolen somewhere in the 


made. 
ment. 


neighborhood of $4,000. Troxell denied it, but rather than 
have a scandal he effected a settlement. 


Bobzin & Co. 








were givén $1,600 in cash by his father, a deed to 33 acres 
of land in St. Joseph County by his wife, and notes by him- 
self for $400. 


‘« These notes were not paid at maturity,” said ex-Senator | 


Peter E. Park, who is Troxell’s lawyer, ‘‘and he was sued 
for them in St. Joseph County. In the meantime Bobzin & 


Co. continued him in their employ. The judge decided | 


that the notes were given to compound an alleged felony 
and were consequently void. 
court, and Bobzin & Co. deducted $150 from Troxell’s salary 
to meet the expense of the litigation.’ 

Mr. Park declares that the scandal killed the elder 
Troxell. 

Charles Bobzin says the case now before the court is in 
no manner connected with the former trouble.—Detroit 
‘* Times.”’ 


Art Journalings. 


By BROTHER THOMsS, 


The ‘‘advice to piano and organ manufacturers who in- 
tend to exhibit at the Chicago Exposition '’ which I have given, has re- 
ceived such encouragement that Iam encouraged to give more, My en- 
terprising genius isalways at the service of the trade. I shall continue 
from last number, which was advice No. 5. 


*- * *# 


Advice No. 6 —Let your beard grow and don’t have your 
hair cut. Then you'll look wise and the musical judges will think you are 
a great man anda great piano and organ maker, and you'll get a prize ; 
or, at least, you'll stand a better show than the man who tries to look 
modern or half decent. This applies to young men particularly, A mid- 
dle aged or old man with a beard and long hair is an oft repeated specta- 
cle ; buta young one who looks like an ape, particularly if he runs a 
music trade paper, is a great sensation at a dime museum show or an ex- 


position, Don’t forget this. 
* * 


Advice No, 7.—Issue circulars that you can stand on 


you areexhibiting. Some people, you know, are often under the im- 
pression that everything that looks like a piano is really a piano, and that 
everything that looks like an organ is really an organ. Sometimes I get a 
little perplexed and cannot tell the difference myself. This is a funny 
world and you'll smile whenI tell you this. I went down Fifth avenue 
the other day, the first time since Hardman, Peck & Co. have been claim- 
ing that the Queen of England is using a Hardman piano, and I sawa 


The case was thrown out of | 


| town on Monday. 


Trade Notes. 

—W. L. Hawes, of Wakefield, has patented a piano action. 

—M. C, Perkins opens a music store in the Torrey Block at Rockland, 
Mass. 

—Ruhlman, the Trenton, N. )., music dealer, has opened a branch store 
at Bristol, Pa. 

—F. H, Waite, of the Whitney & Currier Company, of Toledo, was in 
Worcester and Boston last week. 

H. W. Crawford, of Smith & Nixon, now in Europe, returns on the 
Cunard line steamer leaving Liverpool September 3 

C. B. Hawkins, traveling for the Brown & Simpson Co, of Worcester, 
Starts out on a business trip for the house on September 1 

Wm. R. Swan & Co., Richmond, Ind., have sold out. Frederick 
Davis has purchased the business and will run it in his own name 

Mr. B. H, Janssen, secretary of the Mathushek & Son Piano Company, 
was married to Miss Gertrude Anderson at Tecumseh, Mich., on August 
15 

J. W. Martin, of Rochester, who is stopping at Long Branch, was in 
James McCourt, with Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, is in 
town. 

— A $10,000 piano has been ordered in Paris by the chamberlain of the 
Czar for the use of His Imperial Slobs. The name of the maker is not 
given. 

E. Wilson, formerly owner of the Boston Piano Company, that failed 
and was subsequently sold to parties in Wooster, Ohio, is at present in the 
latter town 

If the Rogers Brothers pianos in the Bradbury warerooms, Brooklyn, 
are new pianos they are stencils, as there is no such factory as Rogers 


Brothers. 

The two violins and mandolins stolen from Thiers & Co.'s music 
store Sunday night were recovered by Detective Johnson to-day.—Des 
Moines ** News.’ 

—The Schleicher & Son piano factory at Mount Vernon, N. Y., will be 


removed to Stamford, Conn., on September 1, Reference to this move has 


been made heretofore. 

—A, Wulff, of Kenosha, Wis., bought the stock of the defunct Rockford 
Piano Company at the sheriff's sale, paying $767.00. Mr. Wulff isan old 
hand at the piano business 

Joshua Briggs, formerly a stool manufacturer at Peterboro, N. H 


| has a factory at Alton Bay, N. H., and the Spofford Manufacturing Com 
your stand at the fair and hand them out with your own hands to the 
people who happen to congregate around there and who don’t know what 


kind of upright in a window, and I went into the place and I bet the | 


salesman 10 cents thatit was not a piano, 
saw a section of a mattress sticking out underneath, and then there was 
another one in the window just like it, but it was open, and that convinced 
me that it was a folding bed. You see | managed to detect this right away. 
The man would not take my bet. Now, if I can be attracted by a folding 
bed under the impression that it is an upright, and if it requires a mattress 
to convince me that it is not an upright piano, what can you expect ? 
Have those circulars for explanation by all means. 
* * * 

Advice No, 8.—Lock your pianos and organs. There is 
lots of jealousy in the trade; that’s one thing. Some other piano men or 
organ men wiil await the opportunity of your absence, and run into your 
place and copy your scale, and before you get back they'll bedone. Then 
there are your patents, You must be very careful ahout your patents, be- 
cause there is where your advantage comes in. 
for a patent! Some one will immediately copy that too and call it his own 
invention, because all patents are valuable. 
patent inapiano, It refers to the sounding board. I believe it would be 
a good idea to bore holes all over the sounding board; round holes, not 
like the F holes of a violin, but perfectly round, about as big as a piece of 
fromage de Brie cheese. Have as many of them as possible, and then saw 
out from each long strips so that each fromage de Brie—no, I mean open- 
ing—looks like the imi:ation of the sun. Along these radiating canals the 
sound waves will travel. 
fromage de Brie, and let these cuts run into each other and across each 
other, and once in a while some little pieces of wood will fall to the 
ground, You don't need them, just let them go. From the distance the 
sounding board will look beautiful, You'll be able to look through it, 
Another advantage is, if a firm promises to send a tuner to a party who 


You know it was closed, but I | 


pany are making stools at Peterboro. 

Col. S. G. Albright, of mahogany as well as military fame, has re- 
turned from a month's vacation refreshed and ready to show some partic- 
ularly fine logs that have just come in 

The Smith-Hardman combination at St, L« 
Mr. Thos. H. Smith has charge, but the 


uis is arranging the new 
wareroom at 902 Olive street 
business is virtually the property of Hardman, Peck & Co 
—Mr. Fred. Benker, for with 
stores, and now with Miles & Thompson for the past two years, is here 
spending part of his vacation, on his way to Halifax, N.S 
Max A 459 Third street, 
Milwaukee, made an assignment to S, C. Janssen, who gave a bond in the 
sum of $2,000, with Henry Janssen and John T. Fries as sureties 
Mr. R. C, Kaemmerer, of Geo. Steck & Co., 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., 


many years connected Boston music 


Dietrich, a dealer in musical instruments at 


who 1s first sergeant of 
is with his regiment at 


Buffalo. He was called out in an hour's notice and reached the armory 
in time. 

Mr. D. E. Burns, of Pittsfield, Mass., has made an offer to Mr. J. C 

| Spring for the latter's music store in Siering & Holmes’ Block. Mr 


Suppose you get a prize | 


I have a good idea abouta | 


Of course, you saw in all directions from each | 


Spring has refused the offer. Mr. Burns is a nephew of Mr. Robert 


Stevens, the coal merchant, in this city.—New Britain Correspondence 
Hartford ** Times.’ 

A. L. Ford has purchased the business of the Brower Music Company, 
and will shortly move his stock into the room occupied by the latter com- 
pany at the corner of Main and Vermilion streets. Mr. Ford will then 
have one of the most comple stocks of music and musical instruments ever 
brought to Streator.—Streator (Il].) *‘ Free Press,”’ 

Word has been received from Los Gatos that one of its citizens, a 
maker and mender of musical instruments, is working ona piano to be 
part of Santa Clara's exhibit at the world’s fair. It will be made entirely 
of redwood, the outside veneered with burs and highly polished, It is be 
a sample of the possibilities of red wood.—Eureka ‘' Times." 

Messrs. Pleyel and Wolf, of Paris, have recently manufactured a fine 
harpsichord of two manuals and furnished with six pedals, producing 
different effects, as in the old models. “ L’Echo Musical’ says the in- 
strument is ‘d'une grace incomparable, une merveille de finesse,” 
been constructed for the museum ot the Brussels Conservatory 

-San Francisco, August 19 (Special).—Edward F. Searies has agreed 


it has 


| to give the finest organ on this coast to Grace Episcopal Church, of this 


has one of these pianos in use they can tell whether the tuner is there by | 


simply looking through the sounding board. 
oa 
Advice No. 9 —Keep the flys off your strings. 
known of cases where an association of flies on one small string destroyed 
the effect of a Beethoven sonata played at the time. Some flies have a 
predilection for piano strings; in fact, I concluded that the great major- 
ity of flies are musical for that reason, A male and a female fly will get 


I’ve 


together on a covered string and lay eggsin the crevices and destroy some | 


of the finest tone effects. This also accounts for the frequent buzzing of the 
strings. It is not very practical to put fly paper in the inside of a piano, 
and there is no room fora fly trap there. The real old five and six year 
old fly that has had experience will fly out of the piano when a stranger 
sits down to play it and will see who it is, and if the touch is hard and the 
tone unsympathetic such an experienced fly will be seen to fly all over the 
player’s eyes, ears, nose, &c., to torment him to get away from the piano. 
I am very fond of these studies of human nature. 
*- * ®# 

Advice No. 10.—Don’t send any pianos to the exposition 
unless they are provided with a complete set of tuning pins, properly fast- 
ened. Each string should have its own tuning pin and be fastened on 
both ends of the piano, below and above. This is more important than 
you may suppose. 


A New Corporation. 
frre ety Ae papers of the Jacquin Book 


and Music Company have been filed with the county | 


recorder. The incorporators are Nicholas Jacquin, George 
T. Page and Frank Wood, It simply means that all of the 
Brown, Page & Hillman stock outside the pianos has been 
sold to this company. Mr. Jacquin is the principal stock- 
holder. He has been at the head of the book department 


in the store for a long time and is well fitted to take up the | 


business on his own hook.—Peoria ‘‘ Herald.”’ 
[Referred to in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER. | 


| dress B. L. G., care of 


It will be built under Mr. Searles’ personal supervision and will be 
Great Bar- 


city 
a finer instrument than that in the Hopkins mansion at 
rington, Little money, however, will be spent in ornamenting the case 
This will be of solid black walnut, and all the material used for pipes, &c., 
It is estimated the cost will be $30,000 or $40,000. The 
Its elevation and 


will be genuine. 
organ will occupy the entire choir space of 28x17 feet 
the fine acoustic properties of the church insure the best results 
York ** Tribune.’ 

C. L. Gorham & Co. have just repaired and put in perfect order an old 
piano made by Muzio Clementi & Co, of London, when that talented mu- 
The probable date of its manufacture 


New 


sician was at the head of the firm. 
was 1801. The instrument is the property of Stephe. Salisbury, Esq., 
and has an interesting history, which will be inscribed on a plate and 
placed on the piano when it is finally delivered to a local institution. The 
instrument is in a handsome mahogany case, has six legs, one pedal (forte) 
and 5\ octaves of keys. The tone, of course, presents a most interesting 
contrast to the modern piano 
invited to call and see it while it is in Gorham & Co.'s warerooms, 
Worcester “ Spy 
ANTED—Position by a practical hammer coverer on Dolge patent 
or other machines, having also large experience in piano manufac- 
turing, to take charge of hammer shop or to organize one. Address, 
* Hammer Coverer,"’ Musicat Courter office 
ANTED AT ONCE-—A first-class piano and organ salesman in one 
of the leading music stores in one of the largest and best cities in 
the United States. Must be a fairly good player and a thorough sales- 
Address, giving references, Box G, care of Tue Musicat Courter 


It has attracted much attention, and all are 


man. 
office 

J} ANTED W areroom pre- 
W ferred. tanding. Ad 


Position by a first-class piano salesman 
Can give Al reference as to ability and 
Tum Mi 
I ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles 
Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 


ICAL COURIER 
also for exhibite 


at the world's fair. 


general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. Hotchkiss, architects 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, Ill. 


—Patents granted August 9, 1£92 


Musical instrument. sevicdGe Da No, 480,315 
| Musical instrument, mute for D. Genese 480.578 
Piano sounding board.... C. Brambach . 480 «88 
Piano or organ attachment. J. M. Stukes iu) 2065 
Piano pedal foot. A. H. Hastings 480,696 











CHICAGO. — 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musicar Covman. | 
226 Wanasu Avenun, 
Curcaco, August 20, 1892. | 
T is only human nature for the manufacturers 
of a certain locality to be jealous of the reputation of 
The estimation in which the goods are held 
by the public, and more particularly by the dealers, in- 
volves a money value more or less in accordance with that 
estimate. I want to do strict justice to this locality anddo 
what I can to do away with the impression that only low 


that location. 


grade goods are made in Chicago. 
If, by using first-class selected wood, by having every visi- 
ble part of the instrument genuine wood, by using the best 


trated by a leaden missile propelled by a bull dog revolver, | 
as was Mr. Schaaf on a recent visit to his factory. Mr. 
Schaaf has the plans already drawn for a factory to be 


| built on his newly acquired lots on Monroe street, near | 


| Center avenue. 
| front edifice, three stories and basement, 32 feet front, | 


The building will be a handsome stone 


with a depth of 185 feet, will be built with iron girders, to | 
leave the floors free of posts—in short, a model factory. 
Messrs. Salter & Bilek have got out their new styles of 
music cabinets, which were announced some few weeks | 
since. Those concerns who have not received a catalogue | 
of these cabinets will do well to send for one, and to show 
the necessity for so doing I will simply say that Messrs. 
Salter & Bilek quote a price on a very sensible and also 
handsome cabinet at $10.50, which other catalogues quote 


| at about $22, 


wire, the best quality of felt in the hammers, the most | 


reliable actions, the handsomest ivory keyboards, con- 
sistently handsome styles of cases, plenty of the best 
varnish, well finished, good workmanship in all the depart- 
ments and, lastly, a good, satisfactory quality of tone; if, 
I say, such features entitle a piano to the distinction of 
being termed a first-class instrument, there is more than 
one of that kind of instruments made in Chicago and the 
West. Of course I am not advertising any one or half dozen 
makes of pianos, I am only trying to uphold the general 
reputation of the Western made instrument, and will only 
add that I can mention by name some eight or ten different 
makers in the West who are justly entitled to be called 
first class piano manufacturers, and on a consideration of 
these different names I declare that it is the absolute 
truth. There are also several makers who are not, per- 
haps, making any strenuous efforts to produce strictly first- 
class instruments, but who are, nevertheless, making ex- 
cellent pianos, and who have some little regard for the 
necessity of making an instrument that a good player can 
use with some satisfaction. 

Mr. H. C, Plimpton, traveling salesman for the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, was in town on Thursday and will take 
a trip as far as the Pacific Coast in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Sherwood. Mr. Sherwood will give a series of 
concerts on the Mason & Hamlin concert grand, beginning 
at Helena, Mon., on August 26 and ending at Salt Lake on 
September 26. Mr. Plimpton has charge of the Pacific 
Coast and several States contiguous to Chicago. 

It is now said that Mr. C. S. Hartman, who recently 
failed in Grand Rapids, Mich., will be in shape again soon 
to pay dollar for dollar of indebtedness ; he will, it is said, 
be assisted by his uncle, Dr. Shepard, who is reputed to be 
a millionaire. 

Tony Anguera’s funeral was held last Monday morning 
at his late residence in the southern part of the city and 
was attended by many members of the trade. He was, 
with the exception of a couple of years, an employé of 
Mr. W. W. Kimball for 35 years and tuned the first three 
pianos brought te this city by Mr. Kimball. He was a son 
of José de Anguera, quite an eminent guitar and harp 
virtuoso and composer of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. P. Simmens and Mr. Colburn F, Buck, both with 
the Louisville branch of Smith & Nixon, were in town re- 
cently. Mr. Simmons’ account of his trip to the top of 
Pike's Peak, which he and some friends were obliged to 


| hardt, and Comstock, Cheney & Co. 


take on horseback on account of the crowded condition of | 


the railroad, is amusing. 
places the value of his experience at. 

Mr. Albert Behning was in the city the early part of the 
week, and took with him when he left a fine order from 
Henry Detmer for a large number of pianos. Mr. Detmer 
is already moving into his new store on Randolph street, 
between Dearborn and Clark, in the Schiller Building, also 
known as the new German Theatre. 

Mr. Leon E. Chase, of the Chase Brothers Company, of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has been takinga Westerntrip. His first order 
consisted of a carload, and subsequent business has made 
his trip a very successful one, as those who know the gen- 
tleman can readily believe. He is expected back by next 


week. 


One hundred dollars is what he 


The Chicago Cottage Organ Company have leased ad- 
ditional room in the building in which the Conover piano is 
now made, which gives them upward of 35,000 square | 
feet. They have been regularly turning out 18 pianos per 
week lately, which the business has just as regularly ab- | 
sorbed, and from September 1 they will produce 30 
per week. The late Conovers are very fine, handsomely 
finished, and are truly elegant pianos. 

Mr. E, V. Church has been regularly at his desk the past | 
week, and from appearances one could not tell that he had 
been ill at all. 

Mr. Louis H. Marston, the well-known designer of the 
Story & Clark Organ Company, is now associated with Mr. | 
Robert B, Hotchkiss, at Room 715, Bort Building, Chicago, 
in the business of general designing and architecture. He | 
is still making new designs for the same company, and is | 
also engaged making some artistic designs for piano cases, | 
and we may expect to see some novel cases at the world’s | 
fair from Mr. Marston’s hand. 

Messrs. Marston & Hotchkiss are now completing the 
new Bijou music hall and theatre, for Mr. D. K. Tripp, on | 
Archer avenue, near State street, which it is said will be 
the handsomest music hall in the city when completed, 
which will be about October 1. 

The N. P. T. A. of Illinois have been presented with | 
models of actions from the following firms: Strauch 
Brothers ; Herrberger, Schwander & Co.; Roth & Engel- 
This tuners’ associa- 
tion is having a meeting once each week, and it looks as 
though they were alive to the situation and the possibili- | 
ties of an organization of this kind. 

Mr. John C. Macy, of Des Moines, Ia., the president of 
the Rice-Macy Piano Company, has been a visitor this 
week. Mr. Rice is still West, but is expected back next 
week. 

Mr. E. H. Story and family are at Old Orchard Beach, 
Me. Mr. Melville Clark has, after much tribulation, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a lease of the London factory. He 
says he could obtain a lease of the Auditorium in this city 
with much less trouble, less red tape and less expense. 

The C. H. Martin Piano Company, of Sioux City, Ia., 


have arranged to handle the Chickering and the Chase | 


Brothers pianos ; both these instruments are to be treated 
as leaders, and both instruments are furnished by the 
Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, of this city. 
Martin Company are in a position to handle a great many 
of these popular pianos, and Mr. M. J. Chase is thoroughly 
pleased with the deal. 








Notice. 
Cuicaco, August 12, 1892. 

To the Trade: 

On and after this date our prices on Doerfel’s 
celluloid mouth harmonicas will be as follows: 

Our No. 46, 10 holes, ‘* Richter,’’ manufacturers No. goo. 
Per dozen, $3.50. 

Our No. 48, 10 holes, ‘* Concert,’’ manufacturers No. 910. 
Per dozen, $5.50. 

Subject to 6 per cent. 10 days, or 5 per cent. 30 days. 

Special prices for quantities will be quoted on applica- 


tion. 


I have heard that the Smith & Barnes Company have se- | 
cured a location upon which a new factory is to be erected. | 


The West Side is the locality mentioned. 

Mr. Theo. Koehler died last Monday at Oregon, III. 
Koehler has been ill for quite a time, but his friends were 
hopeful up to very recently. He was well known in the 
trade, having been in business for himself in the East, and 
on coming to Chicago he was for some time with Smith & 
Barnes, and more recently with the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. 
Mr, Corl, of Corl & Connell) and a young daughter. 

Mr. Geo. T. Link, of the Schaff Brothers Company, has 
been North fishing, but says,orders came in just the same 
while he was gone and business is good and lots of orders 
ahead. 


Mr. | 


0 


Mr. Koehler leaves a wife (who is a sister of | 


W. J. Dyer & Brother. 
>ERATIONS are progressing finely in the 
building now being erected by W. J. Dyer & Brother 
at St. Paul. A fortunate feature of the location is that the 


| foundation is laid in solid rock and that enough rock has 
| excavated and sold for building purposes to materially de- 


Adam Schaaf and his landlord would be a good subject | 


for Charles Dickens, were the latter sti!l alive. Iam in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Schaaf has been very much 
abused by the landlord; at any rate, it is not a pleasant 
sensation to have one’s anatomy threatened to be pene- 





| 


crease the actual cost of the structure. 

It is expected now that the opening will take place before 
the new year, and it is promised that when completed the 
building will excel anything of its kind west of Chicago. 








Mr. C, W. De Zouche is the manager of the Dallas branch of Thomas 
Goggan & Brother, and has just issued a neatly printed business card 
containing a cut of Behr Brothers’ upright, which piano has already won 
itself a place among Dallas musicians. 


0 


The | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BOSTON TRADE. 


Boston Orrice or Tue Musicat Covrizr, t 
157 Tremont Street, August 22, 1892. { 


N or about September 12 the Massachusetts 

Charitable Mechanics’ Association will hold their tri- 
ennial exhibit at Mechanics’ Hall, in this city. 

The arts and sciences are always interestingly repre- 
sented, and of the former music and musical instruments 
form a very attractive portion of the exhibit, and very 
naturally so, as Boston stands among the first musical 
cities of America, and as a manufacturing point for pianes 


| and the smaller instruments only second in importance to 
| New York. 


On previous occasions the manufacturers of pianos and 
other musical instruments have taken much pride in plac- 
ing before the visitors at the fair specimens of the finest 
work that could be produced at their factories, and the 
display has always been highly creditable to them. 

Judging from the preparations which are being made 


| now, the fair of 1892 will be in this respect fully up to for- 

| mer years, as the piano makers will all—or very nearly so 

| have representation, and at no time in the history of 

piano making have so much thought and talent been ex- 

| pended to produce fine instruments embodied in handsome 

| cases. The exhibit should be more than ordinarily attrac- 
tive. 


John C. Haynes & Co, are preparing a case for displaying 
their small goods, guitars, mandolins, &c., which will be a 
feature of the fair and make them an elegant display. 


The McPhail Opening Day at Dover, 

On Wednesday, the 17th inst., the McPhail Piano Com. 
pany opened their branch at Dover, N. H., mention of 
which has been previously made in THE MusicaL Courter. 

The building in which their salesroom is located is a new 


| one, situated in the most desirable part of the city and 
| considered one of the handsomest office buildings in the 
| State. 


They have a corner room, with large display windows 
both at the front and side, and these windows on the occa- 
sion of their opening were beautifully decorated with 
flowers and handsome pianos, and from the street the ap- 
pearance was decidedly beautiful. 

The event had been freely advertised, not only in Dover 
but as well in surrounding places, and in consequence there 


| was a tremendous crowd present, especially in the evening, 


many times larger than could be accommodated or even 
got into the room. 

Dover is a place of about 15,000 inhabitants. The exten- 
sive Cocheco Print Works are located there, employing 
several thousands of operatives, who are generally a pros- 
perous class and good customers. 

Mr. John C, Warren and Mr. Owens, of the Boston sales- 
room, were early on the ground Wednesday morning and 
took charge of matters, which were at first in some con- 
fusion, but under their energetic management soon shaped 
around right, and everything passed off as pleasantly as 
could be wished for. 

A company of Boston artists, made up of Misses Maud 

| K- Williams, soprano, and Harriette Whitney, contralto, 
with Messrs. Clarence M. Collins, tenor; Fred. E. Kendall, 

| bass, and J. D. Jones, pianist, rendered an interesting pro- 

gram at the evening concert, which was given in a vacant 

| store room adjoining the piano salesroom, and was literally 

| packed to the doors, in spite of the fact that the night was 
a hot one, 

The McPhail people think this point will develop into an 

excellent market for their goods, as not only from Dover 
will they expect business, but from several good sized 
| places ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants each, which 
are within a few miles, and Dover is made a general trad- 
ing point, as being the largest of the cities in that section. 
Mr. John P. Roberts has been the representative of the 
| McPhail piano for this section for the past year and has 
done remarkably well, even without the advantage of a 
salesroom. He is a young man, bright and clever as a 
| salesman, with a host of friends, and although competition 
| is pretty sharp and a line of excellent makes handled in 
the place to fight against, he believes he can make a good 
showing with the McPhail and Newby & Evans pianos. 
The McPhail Piano Company have secured the Phelps 
| harmony attachment for piano for the Eastern States, and 
| hereafter will incorporate that valuable invention in their 
instruments when desired. 
| Returning to the Boston trade: 
| Mr. Fred. H. Sander, located at 146 Franklin street, im- 
| porter and manufacturer of music boxes, organs and other 
musical novelties and instruments, is building up for him- 
self an excellent trade. 

A visit to his salesroom revealed an extensive variety of 
| these unique instruments, some of them new to this coun- 
| try, being of recent origin. 

The ‘*Hymnophone”’ is one of the latest, and in Mr. 
Sander’s opinion combines many advantages over the 
cylinder music bex or the Symphonion, in that the music— 
which is on perforated cardboard about 5 inches wide—can 
be of any length necessary to contain a very long compo- 
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sition or several compositions if so desired, and can be 
played to the end without any change in the instrument. 

The ‘* Hymnophone”’ has a very mellow beautiful tone, 
resembling the American cabinet organ, and will be 
beyond question very popular when known, and a rapid 
seller, as the price is much less than the symphonioncan be 
sold for, 

The ‘ Polyphone”’ is another instrument but lately in- 
troduced into this country, and in tone and mechanism 
thought to be fully the equal of the symphonion, and will 
be a strong competitor to that popular instrument. 

The line of ‘*Symphonions’’ carried by Mr. Sander 
covers all sizes and every style of case, some of them being 
exceedingly beautiful in finish and of artistic design. 

His salesroom has rather a curious appearance, the side 
walls being decorated with the music for the different in- 
struments, disks for the symphonion rolls and strips of 
cardboard and brass for the other instruments, 

A catalogue is now in press, which will be well worth 
studying when presented to the public, as it contains 
many new features of this special class of instruments. 

Mr. Sander is a genial, pleasant gentleman, and is heart 
and soul in his business. His salesroom is a good place to 
call, either for business or to enjoy an hour of delightful 
music. 

From being directly connected with the foreign manu- 





facturers he is in receipt of everything new or interesting 
connected with this line of instruments, and there is no 
better man in the country for the dealer to post up with 
than Mr. Sander. 

‘* A $1,000 grand cabinet piano. Manufactured expressly 
by the Hallet & Davis Company for the Atlas Accident In- 
surance Company, of Boston, Mass. This piano will be pre. 
sented as a first prize to the agent or broker writing the 
largest amount of business in the Atlas Competition now 
open. For full particulars, &c.” 

The above was very attractively displayed on cardboard 
and seen in the Hallet & Davis warerooms on Tremont 
street, If the insurance agents know where there’s some- 
thing good in sight they will hustle for that prize. 

Hallett & Cumston have taken uptheir quarters at 1295 
Washington street, and as soon as they can get goods 
enough ahead, over and above what are wanted for orders 
now booked, will have a line of their instruments at this 
place for display to dealers only, as they have a bright 
agent at 150 Tremont street who is looking after the retail 
trade in the city. 

Next door to Hallett & Cumston is the salesroom for the 
Woodward & Brown pianos and the New England organs. 

Mr. McLoughlin toek exceptions to the omission of the 
name of Woodward & Brown in the last issue of THe Musica. 
Courier, said he had looked the paper over carefully and 





could not find it and thought it was not quite right, as they 
were just doing a nice little business and wanted it known. 
All through August sales have been good with them and if 
they kept up there would be no accumulation of Woodward 
& Brown pianosat their factory this year. 

‘* History repeats itself,’ it is said. As 
chronicle another carload shipment of Briggs pianos to the 
French Piano and Organ Company, of St. Louis, and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and an intermediate lot of the same magnitude 


we have to 


between this present shipment and the one formerly noticed 
in these columns, the remark seems to be true. 

This makes three carload shipments of these favorite 
instruments to one firm in thespace of three or four weeks. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have established a branch in London, 
at 192 High Holborn, W. C. 

All music of theirs that they can will be copyrighted in 
Europe as well as in this country. 

C. A. Cook & Co., 


manufacturers of piano stools and tabarets, have a compact, 


of State street, Cambridgeport, Mass., 


convenient factory and are making a fine line of goods. 
They are handled in New York by the Summit Manufac- 
turing Company. 
Also, in Cambridgeport, A. K. Smith, the piano hammer 
coverer, has been doing a good business. An addition to 


his trade of some large concerns lately insures him a pros. 





perous fall trade. 
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1 profit than Cylinder Music Boxesand | 


INTEVWV7 ! | HIGHEST AWARDS 


POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 
SYMPHONION. 


These are the latest Change- 
able Disk Music Boxes, which 
play an UNLIMITED number 


of airs. 
ADVANTAGES: | 
VERY FINE TONE, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, LOW PRICE 


Dealers can sell them with better 


more of them, 
NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 


: PHILADELPHIA, 
Send for Catalogue. 1229 Chestnut Street. 
FRED. H. SANDER, | §T. PAUL, 
114 East Third Street. 
Importer and Manufacturer, 
FACTORY 


146 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 


AND MELBOURNE, 





: Corner of 11th 


AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
1889, 


1 885, 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


- PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Ave, and West 20th St., New York. 





A NEAT 4 FOOT 4 PIANO. STYLE D. 
Veneered Case in any kind of wood, with Engraved or Sawed Panels. 


wwwrscee KELLER BROS. & BLIGHT, "298" 












The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 


SOLO VIOLINS 


y Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lilustrated and Descriptive 
Price Lust, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert “‘G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the E, J. Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 





Wood and Metal. . 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Art. 


Fiue and Reed. - . 


All guaranteed strictly first class. 


READING, MASB. 





Established 1847, 





OSs CA 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. 


THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


Send for Catalogue 


RwWEHLE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 








THE VIRGIL PRAOCOTION 


TECHNICAL DIFFICULTI 


three months’ trial. 


Purchase Plan. 
free, 
personal use. 





THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.””-—JULI£ Rive KiNG, 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 


New Departure: 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 


on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
New illustrated Catalogue sent 
Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 


OLAVINR. 


sha GRADE, 
296 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PLAN OS. 





eS and in MEMORIZING. 


CLAVIERS RENTED 
* AT A DISTANCE, 


First quarter’s rent applied 








HERSCHEL FENTON, 


—— DEALER IN--—— 


| Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
er” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 
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490,000 


Estey Urgans. 


IMPOSING CEREMONIES 


Al 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


AUGUST 17, 1892. 


HERE are occasions that not only justify but de- 
i} mand the application of superlatives. One of 
those occasions transpired at Brattleboro in the State 
of Vermont last Wednesday, August 17, when the Estey 
celebrated the completion of its 
The time required to produce this 
enormous of 
whole history of their development; the man who 


Organ Company 
250,000th organ. 
amount reed instruments covers the 
originated the first of these organs, and who died 
only recently, has his name engraved in heavy letters 
on the published annals of the industry which re- 
ceived through his genius, his intrepidity and his 
breadth of conception a stimulus that will be felt 
for many years to come. 

This occasion gave within a comparatively few hours 
the vista to every observant mind of the greatness 
and grandeur associated in modern life with a suc- 
cessful industrial career and the wonderful possibili- 
ties that are open to every intellectual individual who 
identifies his life work with the production of an 
article that appeals either to necessities or the artis- 
tic instincts of the people. 

This occasion, in the concrete, presents a lesson of 
the possibilities of reconciling capital and labor upon 
a basis of equality, and solves a problem in practical 
life that appears open to conjecture and to specula- 
tion among theorists. 

The fame of Estey as a reed organ manufacturer is 
not of recent times. Without going into detail it 
may well be said that in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of that article indigenous to our American pro- 
ductiveness, the reed organ, the name of Estey has 
always kept rhythmic step. The fame of the name 
and of the article is synchronous, and when and where 
Estey is spoken of it is immediately associated with 
the organ. This interdependence and identification 
are not only the result of historical association, but are 
due to the impress of the individuality upon the 
product, and the simultaneous development of both 
is naturally due to the powerful influence exerted by 
Estey upon the evolution of the instrument that un- 
folded before him, With the fame of the organ the 
fame of Estey expanded. 

His keen sense of apprehension, followed by an 
electric anticipation of the tendency of trade currents, 
gave him advantages over competitors that were 
quickly followed up, and thus in the early days of the 
American reed organ Jacob Estey was already deeply 
identified with its future. 

The kaleidoscopic changes of taste, fashion and 
culture were accommodatingly met by this rare and 
remarkable genius, and the Estey organ in its onward 
march became a more necessary article as years 
rolled on, With its capacities it appealed to the 
musician, who again by reflex action suggested new 
thoughts, and these were grappled with as soon as 
the diagnosis proved that they were healthy. Thus 
with the culture of modern music, new fields and 
possibilities were opened up for the Estey Organ 
Company, and out of the primitive reed organ there 
was developed a musical structure that is the source 
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of astonishment to the musician, the composer, the 
artist and the public. 

We seein conjunction with this a coequal expansion 
of industrial and commercial activity. From the 
small shop to the vast buildings is a great step, and 
in its bounds are written a history of enterprise sec- 
ond to none onthe globe in its importance from every 
point of view. 

Even if Jacob Estey had had the most artistic musi- 
cal instrument to place before the world of art its 
success could have been questioned had he not pos- 
sessed the practical acquirements to make an intel- 
ligible representation to the world of commerce of 
its possibilities as an article of merchandise, It con- 
sequently became a source of profit to everyone 
who directly or indirectly became linked with his 
product and its dissemination among the great masses, 
There are to-day thousands of men and their families 
who have never seen Brattleboro who can trace the 
success of their commercial] life to the sales and 
profits made with Estey organs. 

The fortunes that have been amassed by the Estey 
Organ Co, and its individual members have not been 
dissipated in fruitless experiments, but large propor- 
tions have been applied to the elevation of the human 
race, the building of schools and colleges, the support 
of worthy charities, the propagation of morality, the 
assistance of deserving but unfortunate persons, the 
development of the State and the diffusion and dis- 
semination of those healthy doctrines associated with 
good citizenship. 

As to the practical results of the industrial system 
at Brattleboro the writer merely would call as wit- 
nesses 3,000 intelligent American people who spent 
the afternoon of last Wednesday on the grounds sur- 
rounding Col. Julius Estey’s villa. Furthermore, the 
action of the citizens of Brattleboro in suspending 
business and the public proceedings as they will ap- 
pear later on in the account of events. We are justi- 
fied in doubting if such a phenomenon has ever been 
witnessed before. Its possibilities in Europe are 
negatived by the social’ barriers that prevail on the 
other side, and its duplication here is doubtful be- 
cause there have been but very few Jacob Esteys. 

The event, viewed from the more limited field of 
the music trade, was of transcendental importance. 


COL. JULIUS J. ESTEY. 
that thousands of the very musical instruments which 
in the supposed natural course of events should have 
been made in Europe were made here and sold in 
Europe and the colonies of European nations. To 
have made organs for household use for our own 
people, and to have made them so weil that European 
competition could not have dislodged them, would 
have been remarkable; to have made organs, and 
not only make them for home use, but have them 
adopted by musical Europe, placed in the classifica- 
tion of the highest products in the musical line, and 
subsequently give them such an individuality that the 
European makers in imitating them would call their 
copies “American” organs, was a feat unexampled in 
any other line of industry in the United States. 

Inaccomplishing this marvelous revolution the Estey 
Organ Company must be accorded the very first rank. 
The consumption—and we use the term advisedly— 
of Estey organs in foreign lands became a very prom- 
inent feature of the business, but the sale on native 
soil became enormous, 

Do our readers comprehend all that is embraced in 





the manufacture of 250,000 reed organs? The tons 


ESTEY ORGAN 250,000. 


The sceptre of greatness in the production of artistic 
musical instruments was years ago transferred to 
this country, and in the case of the Esteys this even- 
tuality was sublimated by the most wonderful fact 


| of brass consumed, the forests denuded, the gallons 
of oils and chemicals consumed, the wealth expended 
in the payment of wages and salaries, the fortunes 
invested in factories, plants, machinery and credits ; 
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the disbursements for incidentals ? Do they under- 
stand the hours, days and years given to experi- 


mental work done for the purpose of improving the | Edmund Cluett...... P s 
tone, simplifying the mechanical construction and | Frederick Cluett..... {****** natin STE & PORE Pay 
extending the musical usefulness of the reed organ ? | + K- White......... CRs thr der Wilcox & White, Meriden | 
» oe) 2 SO Soe Sisiis +96 “ih act Mason & Hamlin, Boston | 
Do they appreciate the mental labor performed in Harry Sanders,...., -++...Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore 
devising new and novel methods in all directions and | W. B. Vischer..................05 45 -+.+. Wellington, Ohio 
GRMN Bre th ene Siuweted ++eee Estey & Saxe, New York 


the effect of the spark of genius as it lights upon a 


: Stephan Brambach.. 
new discovery? The annals of the United States 


J. B. Simpson....... >}... Estey Piano Company, New York 


Patent Office tell us how many are the improvements = vas rte fies » ae (- 
now embodied in the reed organ that germinated in en Bailey een a sf pete x Ng A 
the Estey éstablishment. Spr ERE e dec c Cirssh roteatectedee Tenet Burlington, Vt. 


G. S. Cheney ...... 


The instrum itself the é is e i 
ument itself that marks this epoch in the eg oo page 





history of the art is one of the new Estey Philhar-| 4. J. Fairbanks... [°'''* °° Estey House, Boston 
monic System and was used in the commemorative | A. E. Pennell...... 

" ; ’ : Ne Camps isos dec ivan .seeeees Estey & Camp, Chicago 
exercises. yas large at- | 5: M a : 
cise Its tone volume was | ge and penetrat tes OS 00 8 idnces ented + ae.0tner Estey & Camp, St. Louis | 
ing and it was heard to advantage in a hall seating | A. J. Oettinger...... PPE a eer er: H. C. Barnes, Boston 
2,000 persons, even the small reeds speaking with re- 1 a — ~ adits abe tl o fee pes = 

gale ed b : Les : eo W. Marshall... cescescevscecees «++ee.-Rutland, Vt, 

fined distinctness. An illustration of the same is| w os Underwood... ........ North Adams, Mass. 

published in this paper and the general contour and ! B, L. Rich........ secvece cocces cl CCNOUEE, EEE 
design show a cise of architectural beauty. Judge Nickerson.......... -..°*Music Trade Free Press" | 

: TRB BEURICAL, | COURIBR wis a 0:6 pain ins vnsinticesiogivisis New York 


It represents the apogee of the greatness of the 
Estey Organ Company as makers of musical instru- 
ments, and its individuality as the 250,000th organ | 
of this house will give it a distinct place in the his- 
tory of music and musical instruments, It is not 
known at this time what disposition will be made of 
it. We would suggest that it be displayed at the 
Columbian Exposition and then placed in 


Letters and Telegrams. 
More than a thousand letters and telegrams were 


business associates and others who could not attend. 
The cablegrams we read were from Berlin, Helsing- 


received from all parts of the globe from friends and | 


fords, Finland ; Sevilla, Spain; Innspruck, Tyrol; Ham- | 


| SO important an event.” 
The McCammon Company, of Oneonta, say : 
shall be with you in spirit.” 
Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, sends word: “ Please 
| accept my congratulations on the event.” 
| Pollock & Co, express this hope: “Hope to have 
of attending the 500,000th 


“We 


| the pleasure celebra- 
| tion.” 
| From the agents or representatives who could not 
| be present many letters were received. 
| Dr, J. A. Stayman, of Sanders & Stayman, says ; ‘*My 
| earnest and best wishes for the increasing popularity 
| of the Grand Old Estey Organ.” 
| Estey, Bruce & Co., Philadelphia: « May this be the 
beginning of still greater success.” 

H. D. Munson & Sons, Zanesville, Ohio : 
| may live to see the completion of the next 250,000th 


‘Hope you 


organ,” 

Samuel Hamilton, Pittsburgh: “When the mighty 
pyramid of 250,000 Estey organs is considered in a 
comparative way ‘tis the mind is filled with delight at 
the contemplation,” 

C. J. Whitney Company, Detroit: “Mr. Whitney 
hopes you may all live to complete the 300,000th, and 
| will try and be with you at that time.” 


Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco: « We very 





the historical collection of the Smithson- 
ian Institute at Washington, a monument 
of the genius and intelligence of Ameri- 


a 
_ ol 
: a 


can industry, 


The Festivities. 


The guests began to arrive in quantities 
at Brattleboro on Tuesday, the hotels be- 
came overcrowded rapidly and requisitions 
were made upon private families, with 
whom were quartered, 
The banks closed 
business was suspended early in the after- 
noon in the decorated town. Many went 
early on Wednesday to inspect the build- 
ings of the company and go through the 
factory, and by 5 o'clock the grounds of 
were thrown 


many strangers 


on Wednesday and 


Colonel Estey’s residence 
open to the public. 
From the Springfield “ Republican 


reprint short details descriptive of the 


we 


scenes : 

About 2,000 were there. The First Regi- 
ment Band played while the rest of us atesand- 
wiches, cake, ice cream and drank ice cold 
lemonade. The colonel’s grounds cover about 
two acres and his shade trees in quality rival 
his organs. The entrance gate was conspicu- 
ous for its festoons of flags and the figures 
**250,000.”"" Then lemonade stand 
representing the Atlanta (Ga.) organ agency. 
These drink stands were placed at various 
parts of the grounds in refreshing abundance, 
and each was labeled for some agency, some 
recalling New South Wales and New Zealand as lands 
where the Estey organ has long since found a welcome. 

Caterer Barr, of Springfield, and his brigade of waiters 
served the salads, cakes, ives, drinks and cigars with a 
lavishness that had been duly authorized by those who 
pay the bills. About 6 o’clock Governor Page, of Vermont, 


Fae ry ) “ 
came a po + ele: 








ESTEY ORGAN 


burg, St. Petersburg, Gothenburg, Sweden ; Zurich, 
Zante, Isle of Malta; Milan, Paris and London. 
Letters came from Hon. Justin S. Morrill, U. 
| Senator; Hon, Redfield Proctor, U.S. Senator; Hon. 
| Jonathan Ross, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Ver- 


came upon the grounds and had an impromptu reception | mont ; Hon, James M. Tyler, Judge supreme Court 
among his many friends. The gently sloping hillock on | of Vermont ; ex-Governor Fairbanks, ex-Governor 
one side of the inclosure was an inviting place for scores to Dillingham, G. G. Benedict, Collector of the Port of 
seat themselves and enjoy the gay spectacle. Two great 
tents covered the tables, which the 2,000 guests found so 
inviting while the band played. Colonel Estey, Colonel 
Fuller and others, who acted as hosts, made us all feel at 
home ; and this sort of thing continued from 5 to 7 o’clock, 
when the sun went down behind Haystack, and all the little 
flags of foreign nations, stuck upon the trees, began to | 





B. B. Smalley, of the Democratic National Commit. 
tee. — 

| Messrs. Chickering & Sons wrote: 
gladly take part in the celebration, and by our pres | 


| 
| 


ence indicate the kindly feeling felt by the house of | 
Chickering & Sons for the Estey Organ Company.” 

Decker Brothers’ letter said, among other things; | 
“We send to your Messrs. Fuller & Estey our kind 
regards and best wishes for your continued pros- 
perity, and, trusting that we may in the course of time 
have the pleasure of seeing you bring to a successful 
completion the other three-quarters of the million, 
we are, &c.” 

The B. Shoninger Company said: “ Your house de- 
serves all the prosperity that it now enjoys, and hope 
| it will continue for all time, which is our sincere 


«“ We would 





grow sleepy. 

For the most part, of course, the guests of this occasion 
were the workmen of the Estey Company’s shops and their 
families and such townspeople who were invited to break 
bread with the members of the firm. But an unusual num- 
ber have also come from beyond the limits of the town. 
Besides Governor Page were : General Greenleaf and Adju- 
tant General Peck of the Vermont National Guard ; Colonel 
Kimball, of Randolph, member of the State Legislature ; 
James Pollard, of Chester, member of the Legislature ; 
Judge Henry and wife, of Chester; ex-State Treasurer 
Du Bois, of West Randolph ; Henry G. Root, of Bennington ; 
ex-Judge Barrett, of Rutland, and Harry Parker, of Brad 
ford. 


wish,” 
James H. White, of Wilcox & White, sent these 
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| Burlington; J. C. Rutherford, Surgeon General, and ! 
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FACTORIES. 


| much regret that the distance will prevent any of our 
| firm from attending.” 

Piercy & Co., Troy : 
opportunity of congratulating the Estey Organ Com- 


‘We are happy to have the 


| pany on the production of their 250,000th organ.” 

| D.H. Baldwin & Co., Louisville: « Wishing you the 
| fullest measure of success and that the celebration 
will be one long remembered, &c.” 

Letters were received from A. & S. Nordheime: 
and others on this continent outside of the United 
States, but to mention all would extend the article 
beyond its proper measure, 


Evening Exercises. 


Again we resort to the Springfield « Republican” 


for some of the details : 

About 2,000 people crowded the First Baptist Church at 
this evening’s exercises. 7 
the entrances was besieged by those holding tickets, and 
when the doors were finally opened there was a genuine 
rush for seats. A magnificent engraving of the late Deacon 
Jacob Estey was placed high on the wall near the pulpit 
and his spirit if not physical presence was there to partici 
Upon the platform 


Long before o'clock each of 
4 


pate in the festivities of the occasion, 
were the 250,oooth organ, an Estey piano and the original 
melodeon. Potted palms and ferns formed a semi circle in 
front of the speakers and singers of the evening. 


The citizens’ committee and distinguished guests were 








col LEVI K, FULLER. 
rows and also the members of the 
Fstey and Fuller families. Mrs. J. J. Estey and Mrs. Cobb, 


her sister, wore white silk and rosebuds ; Miss Peabody, of 


eated in the front 


Ipswich, salmon pink and roses; Mrs. Fuller, black lace, 
and Miss Maud Essex, white silk. Mr. Saxe, representing 
the New York house, and his wife, sat in the family circle, 
while over 200 guests from out of town were seated in the 
central row of seats. The ushers were Lieut. J Gray Estey, 
H. B. Chamberlain, H. B, Wellman and H. F.C. Todt. Mr, 
Todt, by the way, has spent many hours of late translating 
congratulatory messages received from various parts of the 
world by the Estey Company. Among other guests present 
were Messrs. McKee and Burns, New York lawyers. Mr. 
McKee is the man who is writing the life of Judge Royal 
Tyler. 

Estey and Fuller appeared on the plat- 
:30 o'clock and received a hearty welcome. 


Colonels 
form at 7 
After the overture by the orchestra Colonel Estey 


delivered a brief address, as follows: 


FeLLOW WORKMEN AND Frienps—I say *‘ fellow workmen”’ 
because these whom I see before me represent those who 
have assisted us either in the manufacture or in the sale of 
250,000 organs, which event we are gathered here to-night 
to celebrate, desiring in some way to express our apprecia- 
tion of the faithful service and co-operation which have 
rendered this possible. I hardly need to explain my use of 


the term ‘‘friends.’’ We wish to express our thanks to 


His Excellency the Governor for honoring us with his 
presence to-night, as well as to our many friends in the 
State and those representing us in different parts of the 
We trust that the feast 


which we have arranged for you this evening may prove 


country and to our neighbors. 


even more palatable than that which you have just en- 
joyed. 
The Program. 


Overture, ‘‘ Morning, Noon and Night’’.......... Suppé 
Brattleboro Orchestra. 
2. Display of the 250 oooth Estey Organ 
Mr. Fairbanks, of Boston. 
Address by His Excellency Governor Page of Vermont. 
4. Presentation of Address by the Workmen 
;. Display of the 250,c0oth Estey Organ 
Mr. Harry Sanders ef Baltimore. 
Address by the Citizens of Brattleboro. sevveeses 
. Aria, ‘Cielo e Mar" (** Gioconda"’).. ...... -Ponchielli 
Mr. William Lavin. 
Address 


Address 


) Serenade.... 190040n0 ee 
{ Hymn to St. Cecilia Gounod 
250,000th Estey Organ played by S. B. Whitney; piano by 
Lucien Howe; flute, violin and 'cello by members 
of orchestra. 


10 


11, Echo Song 009.009 000000 6000.9:4 000040 o0.06ben Eckert 
Mrs. Mary Howe. 
** The Lost Chord ” 

Mr, Mauch, of Fitchburg (cornet), and orchestra. 


In referring to the musical section of program THE | 


MUSICAL COURIER desires to state that the Brattle- 





public Mrs, Mary Howe (Lavin) and Mr. Lavin, the 
well-known tenor. 

Mr, Fairbanks and Mr. Sanders gave specimens of 
the reed organ “ opening” displaying the instrument 
in its diversified characteristics, Mr. Sanders, of Balti- 
more, very appropriately closing his performance 
with the good old hymn “ Maryland, My Maryland.” 


Address of Governor Page. 


“We are gathered here this evening to celebrate 
and commemorate, not a grand historical event, not 
the centennial of some important discovery or 
achievement, but the foundation and development of 
one of Vermont's great industries. And why not? 
We have just celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of our State, and were it not for the in- 
vigorating and stimulating influence in industries, 
like the one which calls us together to-night, Ver- 
mont would have little occasion to celebrate and 
comparatively little of which to be proud, Every 
age has its peculiar characteristics, the outgrowth of 
the civilization which preceded it. 

“In the century preceding ours they did not lack 
for able financiers and statesmen, men like Alexander 
Hamilton, who stands almost peerless as a broad 
minded, far seeing statesman, able in everything 
which pertained to the economic problems of his 
time. They did not lack for distinguished generals 
or brilliant orators, while the Hancocks, Carrolls, 
Pinckneys, Adamses, Allens and scores of others en- 
titled the eighteenth century to be ranked as the pa- 
triotic period of our country’s history. But the nine- 
teenth century easily outranks all its predecessors in 
the development of inventions and manufacturing in- 
dustries; indeed there have been more important in- 
ventions in the nineteenth than in all the previous 
centuries. The developments of inventions in steam 
and electricity alone have compelled a complete re- 
organization in almost every department of industry, 
and with this development has come a greatly in- 
creased production in the fine arts, notably in paint- 
ing, sculpture and music, and any man who has stim- 
ulated and encouraged culture on any of these lines 
has contributed to the advancement of the higher 
civilization of the age in which he lived. Such a man 
was Jacob Estey, who confessedly stands in the front 
rank of those who have contributed to the develop- 
ment of musical tastes, as 250,000 homes made musi- 
cal by the Estey organ testify. 

“In the little I may say to-night I shall not touch 
upon the increase and growth of the Estey organ in- 
dustry, The history of this enterprise will be given 
you in the formal address of the evening. Nor do I 
purpose to enlarge upon the public services of Jacob 
Estey, but rather to speak briefly of the personal 
characteristics of the man as they impressed me dur- 
ing an acquaintance of nearly a quarter of a century. 
As early as 1869 I was associated with him as a mem- 
ber of our House of Representatives. It was there I 
first learned to respect and appreciate his unassuming 
modesty, his sound judgment, his keen perception, 
his sterling integrity and especially the breadth of his 
grasp on all matters on which he was called to pass. 

‘He was not an orator or a man of many words, 














plain and unassuming as it was strong and earnest. 
His chief ambition was to make the best organ in the 
world and to devote a liberal portion of the profits 
therefrom to the magnificent public benefits and 
charitable enterprises which appealed to him for re- 
lief. Although the objects of his especial care were 
schools and churches, particularly the latter, as many 
of the weaker of our churches of his faith, not only of 
New England but elsewhere, bear witness, yet for 
many years almost every important public enterprise 
in our State was the recipient of his generous bounty. 
He shared with his children the laudable ambition to 
make the house of Estey & Co. known and respected 
throughout the civilized world and the success that 
attended that ambition has brought well earned laurels 
not only to the house of Estey & Co. and to Brattle- 
boro, but it has contributed in no small degree to the 
business reputation of Vermont. 

“It will be conceded, I think, that this lovely vil- 
lage owes a large measure of the material prosperity 
she has enjoyed for the last third of a century to the 
Estey organ. But the advancement of Brattleboro 
has not been merely in population and wealth, there 
has been a notable vigor in her moral, educational 
and religious growth as well. Her beautiful homes, 
her fine schools and her numerous churches have 
made her a model New England village, and who 
that gives to the cause of this prosperity even a pass- 
ing consideration can fail to intimately associate 
therewith the name of Jacob Estey. Scales, marble, or- 
gans, the leading industries of Vermont, and the larg- 
est of their kind in the world are held in renown, and 
wherever the wares of commerce are weighed, wher- 
ever the memorial shaft is raised, wherever the magic 
power of musicis felt, there these industries are known, 
The Fairbankses and the Proctors and the Esteys 
have honored their State by giving to the world these 
products of Vermont energy and Vermont enterprise. 
The Estey Organ Company has built 250,000 organs. 
May it continue to build on and on into the future, 
developing, improving, perfecting, until the common 
air of Brattleboro is filled with the music of pros- 
perity and every home in this broad land made 
cheerful and happy by the sweet influence of the 
best organ in the world.” 


The Workmen. 

In behalf of a committee of three, appointed by 
the Estey Company's workmen, George A. Hines read 
the resolutions adopted by them, and which, en- 
grossed on parchment and framed, were presented to 
Colonels Estey and Fuller. 

These are the resolutions presented by the work- 
men : 

On this eventful day in the industrial history of our 
town, signalizing as it does an era of great and steadily 
increasing local prosperity, a day boldly marked in our 
calendar in the fact that it witnesses the completion of the 
250, 000th instrument by the Estey Organ Company, we, 
the employés of the said company, through our com- 
mittee selected and authorized for the purpose, improve 
this occasion to testify and declare : 

1. That we fully appreciate the rare wisdom and ener- 
gy displayed in the management of this great trust 


which have made this achievement a possibility. 
2. That we cordially bear witness to the unvarying 





boro brass band, which played on the grounds in the | 


afternoon, is in point of expression, quality of tone 
and general routine of work far ahead of any such 
organizations usually heard in smaller cities. There 
are very few brass bands in New England superior to 
it. The above program is worthy of consideration 
from the fact that such well-known musicians as Mr. 
5. B. Whitney and Lucien Howe (whose accompani- 
ments constituted some of the truly fine work of the 
evening) participated, and that it brought before the 


OLD ESTEY FACTORY. 


| but he was marvelously endowed with sound, practi- 
|calcommon sense. As an organizer and in point of 
| executive ability he was one of the ablest and most 


successful managers of large business enterprises in | 


this country. But his life seemed to me to be as 


courtesy and spirit of fairness which have ever charac- 
terized the company’s dealings with its subordinates. 

3. That we are impressed with sorrow and emphatically 
affirm our unshaken confidence in the Estey Organ Com- 


pany. 
6. That it is our hope that by the united efforts of em- 
ployers and employed we may carry on this work under 
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God, for ourselves and for others, to greater degrees of 
prosperity and usefulness. 

7. That we gratefully acknowledge the courtesies of the 
day. 

8. That a copy of these declarations be engrossed and 
presented to the Estey Organ Company. 

Gro A. HINES, 

H. F. C. Topt, 

J H. Hoven, 
The Citizens, 

The address of the citizens of Brattleboro was 
read and presented by B. D. Harris, who said: 

«“Mr, CHAIRMAN—I am honored by the citizens of 
Brattleboro with the commission, at this time and in 
this distinguished presence, to communicate to the 
Estey Organ Company, and the individual members 
of it, the formal expressions of cordial appreciation 
by their fellow townsmen, with congratulations on 
their successful achievements in the past and present 
and hearty good wishes for the future. 

“At a public meeting of the inhabitants of the 
town, publicly called and held at the town hall on 
Monday evening of this week, these resolutions were 
cordially approved and adopted by the unanimous 
vote of all present: 


Committee. 


Resolved, That we, the inhabitants of Brattleboro, by an 
act proceeding from ourselves, desire to recognize the 
remarkable occasion in which is to be celebrated the com- 
pletion of music organs to the number of 250,000 by the 
Estey Organ Company. That while we rejoice in an 
achievement which has brought renown once more to the 
excelling quality of American productiveness by the genius 
of an American, we feel that we are in gratitude bound to 
especially acknowledge, and we do cheerfully acknowledge, 
the benefits conferred upon our tewn by an enterprise 
which has greatly contributed to our material prosperity, 
and increased our population by additions, exceptionally 
good in their domestic, industrial and social relations, 
who are not distinct in our midst, but have merged them- 
selves with our inhabitants and are townfolk as ourselves, 

Resolved, That the acuteness and industry of Jacob 
Estey have immensely facilitated the missions of music cul- 
ture, carrying its facilities into more than a quarter of a 
million of halls and homes, making his name a household 
word, 

Rosolved, That we, the inhabitants of Brattleboro, there- 
fore are conscious that we may rejoice in the reputation 
of a marvelous enterprise which has carried the name of 
Estey throughout his native country, into kindred lands, 
unto foreign climes where the English tongue is unknown. 
But the language of music is strange to no ear; it is uni- 
GrorGce W. Hooker, 

Chairman, 


versal. 


CHARLES F. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 
Executive COMMITTEE : 

O. A. Marshall, H. H. Wheeler, 
N. I. Hawley, George S. Dowley, 
B. D. Harris, E. C. Crosby, 
George Shea, S. E. Lawton, 
F, W. Childs, W. C. Carpenter. 

Address of Hon. J. L. Martin. 
(Speaker of the Vermont House of Representatives.) 

“When in the midst of plenty, with delightful 
homes all about us, filled with the best of people, it 
is well that we should pause and reflect, that we may 
contemplate the great forces that have contributed 
to this prosperity. Day by day the parent observes 
the growth of his child from babyhood to manhood 
or womanhood, and only realizes its marvelous de- 
velopment or the wonderful change in himself when 
in memory’s delicate chamber he goes back in review 
over the footprints of his life. 

««In 1849 the late honorable and lamented Jacob Es- 
tey first gave his attention to the manufacture of reed 
musical instruments, and in a short time thereafter, 
his wonderful mind in a business way, became ab- 
sorbed in this great enterprise. The population of 
the town of Brattleboro in 1850 was 2,624, and its ap- 
praised valuation $1,177,404. To-day we have 7,000 
people and a valuation of $4,830,334, There has been 
a great growth in the manufacture of reed musical in- 
struments in different parts of the world since 1850 ; 
but greatest of them all has been by the Estey Organ 
Company. Fifty years ago there were about 10 men 


employed in this business, who received from 10 to 15 | 


cents an hour for their wages; then from 50 to 100 
melodeons were manufactured ina year. Contrast 
this limited business in melodeons with what there 
has been since 1873 in organs, and the cause of the 
constant growth in wealth and population of this 
beautiful town is readily agcounted for, 


«Since 1873 the disbursements of this company for 
wages alone amount to about $5,000,000 ; and in | 


this sum thousands and thousands of dollars con- | social wealth which, among 


the men, embraces enter- 


tributed for material. Their manufactured product | prise, industry, art, science, religion and philosophy ; 
has been sent to all parts of the world and the money | and among the women, those social attractions which 


returned therefor to be paid out here. 


It has sup- 
plied the heads of families with plenty; furnished | 
many homes with the comforts of life; rocked the wealth embraces such virtues, 
cradle of many babes to the joyful song of the mother ; 


| develop prestige, rivalry, grace and personal merit. 

“Material wealth reaches the climax when social 
Material wealth may 
| build palaces and line them with gold, it may spread 


while merchants, professional men and other manu- | the repast or collation with the choicest luxuries of 


facturers and people of trades have shared in the 


success of this great business. 


“TI have known the Estey organ works from my 
childhood, and since I have resided in Brattleboro | 
have enjoyed a close acquaintance with each mem- 
ber of the firm and with many of the workmen ; and, 
speaking from a standpoint of a citizen, I have ob- 
served that the workmen of this great industry have 
no caste in society; there is no distinction in rank, 
no division in social life between them and the mem- 
bers of the firm or the other people of the community, 
We find many of them the owners of good homes 
scattered about on the same streets with our learned 
and professional men, with a judge of the Supreme | 


Court, a judge of the United States District Court, 
and a distinguished ex-Governor of Vermont. 


“In the manufacture of an organ a higher degree 


of skill and a better class of workmen are required 
than in most of the employments of toil. This in 
part may be the source of the excellent moral, tem- 
perate and social standing of the people of Brattle- 
boro, Yet there is another important factor to be 
considered : All of our political economists and men- 
tal philosophers agree that a diversity of employment 
develops the intellect. Often do we hear grand words 


of commendation for our forefathers, who were pio- | 


neers in this beautiful land, with education limited, 
their comforts few, the means of obtaining news slow 
and uncertain, yet their minds were necessarily active 
in all directions, as they were ever grappling with ob- 
stacles that were constantly besetting their pathway 
in life. It was the diversity and activity of thought 
that gave them such mental strength. 

‘The performance ofa single operation by the toil- 
ing hand does not tend to expand the intellect. 
such labor the skill required is partial and the ten- 
dency is to sacrifice the intelligence of the operative 
to his work and thus to lower his destiny. The mem- 
bers of this firm were fully aware of this principle of 
political economy and of metaphysics. They clearly 


foresaw that the remedy of this evil tendency must | 
rest inthe higher degree of workmanship required, | 
and in the social development of the workman, his | 


education and that of his family. Labor is not the 
whole of life. If the operative lives the other parts 
of his life well, he will wholly escape the threatened 
evils of a single or even narrow employment. 


“T have observed that it has been the constant ef- 


fort of this company to promote the cause of educa- | 


tion at home and in communities around us, even to 
the establishment and founding of schools to pro- 
mote an interest in religious affairs and keep the so- 
cial standing of the town in prompt step with every 
advancement of the age. Their efforts 
half have been wonderfully aided by the excellent 
habits and intelligence of their workmen and their 


natural tendency to sobriety and good morals; and | 


also by the fact that their labor is not of a class 

which makes a man a machine, but of a diversified 

order that promotes a high degree of efficiency. 
“The evolution of man from barbarism toward 


civilization, like that of the individual from poverty | 


toward thrift, has ever been marked by an increase 
of the higher parts of our emotional nature. The 
appetite for food, the desire for shelter and the deter- 
mination to defend the spot of earth selected for the 
den or lair are qualities of mankind that may be 
traced though the darkest ages of the world and to 


the most secluded spot inhabited by man; but the | 


love of effecting useful results through industry, the 


| desire to be deemed truthful, kind, faithful, sagacious, 


brave, enterprising and learned are fostered and 
nourished through the development of social life. 

“ Social life, sustained by temperance, virtue, edu- 
cation and industry, makes every man the ‘Plato of 
his own academy’ and the autocrat of his own house- 
hold. 


acres and hundreds of peasants. 


In | 


in this be- | 


He becomes equally happy, if not to say hap- | 
| pier than the baron in his castle surrounded by broad | 


| earth ; but unless guests bring with them to the 
feast social wealth, adorned by virtue, kindness and 
culture, the outlay of material wealth is a failure. It 
is in the exchange of social wealth that man attains 
his highest happiness. 

“ How well directed and successful the efforts have 
been to avoid the evils to which | 
fully answered by observing the fact that employés of 
this marvelous industry are to-day a part of the bone 
and sinew of our best society. We find among them 
prominent members and officers of our churches and 
Sunday schools, and of Odd Fellows, Masonic, and 
like orders ; and in all things that relate to the good 
of the people and the beauty of our town they are 
constantly lending a helping hand. Many the 
ladies who can preside with ease at the organ and 
piano, handle the needle with skill, cook to the taste 
of an epicure, converse with intelligence, possessors 


have alluded is 


are 


of grace and beauty, whose fathers, husbands and 
brothers work for the Estey Organ Company and who 
have worked there themselves. Town officers and 
men of prominence in other sections of the State 
while 
‘at 
the shops’ to be elected to positions of confidence 
and trust. 

“So far as I know few, if any, of their workmen 


have become workmen for this company, 


men have been called from their employment 


have ever been in the employ of any other manufac- 
tory of musical 
speaking, few exchange their employment here for 
There 


instruments, and, comparatively 


that of any other organ works in the world. 


are many men who have worn out their declining 
years the of this their 
children grow up to take their places at the bench. 


in service company, and 





There are men in their employ to-day who have been 
with them ever since Colonel Fuller and Colonel 
Estey became members of the firm 1866, 
|some of them since Jacob Estey became interested 
| in this business, and one of them the first 
| stroke of work on a musical instrument in Brattle 
boro in 1846, 

“IT should not do justice to this community with- 


in and 


since 


out briefly alluding to’ the co-operative and beneficial 
effect of a healthy and substantial 
support from our farmers, merchants, professional 


influence and 
men, other manufacturers and mechanics, people of 
trades, bankers and, in fact, the whole community, 
| who have always been ready to join hands with the 
| Estey Organ Company in their efforts to promote 
such prosperity that love, peace and plenty may be 
found in every home. 

“It has been said that the machine power of Eng- 


land is equal to the manual labor power of 600,000,- 
000 people. 
forming labor has had its effect here. 
| toiled and capital superintended, now capital toils by 
| the machine 
The cost of production is greatly reduced by 
| crease of the number of workmen required. 


This revolution in the manner of per- 
Once labor 


and labor superintends the machine. 


a de- 
The 
change in the last quarter of a century in the manner 

| of making an organ is, indeed, wonderful, and largely 

| the result of local talent and invention, which, in im- 

provement, have superseded nearly all other employ 

ments of labor. If they were to go back to the same 
system of labor that was in use when Colonel Fuller 

'and Colonel Estey became members of the firm, it 

would require from 1,200 to 1,500 men at the shops 

to meet the present demands of the Estey organ 


trade. 
“This introduction of machinery into the factory 


has wrought a constant decrease of manual labor for 
the same product. The fact that the employés are 
now about the same in number, or a 
before the use of so much machinery is wholly due 


few more, than 


| to the great increase in the sale of the manufactured 
product. 
man, handled nearly the whole product of the factory; 
but since then a quarter of a million organs have 
gone out into a world of commerce and consumption, 


Forty years ago, Deacon Estey, as the sales- 


| and about 2,500 selling agents are in the employ of 


“I say, without flattery, that these workmen, as | the company. 


considering its local advantages we would add to! well as the members of the firm, are possessed of that 








« Whether great or moderate fortunes have been 
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amassed is not my theme to debate; but we as citi- | have been made the recipients of these expressions, BROWN & SIMPSON, 


zens are so profoundly interested that we all sincerely | 


hope that the return has been amply sufficient to 
maintain this great industry in the future as in the 
past, and that the men ‘at the helm’ may have been 
so prospered that they can keep on and on with their 
generous and good deeds, in which they have been 
sustained by the members of their households whose 
hearts are full of love and pride for all our people. 
‘We realize that these great works are not wholly 

The 
Organ Company is world wide in reputation 
and renown. Their manner of handling labor, treat- 
ing the ‘labor question,’in keeping their employés 
ind the whole people free from agitation, sustained 
and buoyed up on every hand by the community, is 
well worthy of careful study and imitation elsewhere. 
May additional fame await them; may their machines, 
benches and counting room continue to be adorned 
by the skill and intelligence which is now possessed 
by their working men and women, under the protect- 
ing care and munificent blessings of the Great Ruler | 


they belong to the State and the nation. 


ours: 


Estey 


of the universe !" 


Address of Hon. Levi K. Fuller. 
lhe address of Col. Fuller was delivered with re- 
markable force and deliberation : 

“The industry that is the occasion of this assemblage 
stands crowned with 46 years of historic life. Dur- 
ing the first five of these years Jacob Estey was in one 
way or another associated with three others, during 
the next 15 years with four others, the next 24 years 
with two others, and these two, for the last two years, 


have, as surviving partners, continued the business, 


His chair is vacant, but his influence lives, 

The first workman that entered within the walls of 
the infant industry is present to-night. The men of 
30, 20,10 and 5 years ago are with us in important 
numbers. Their children are with us also, Employés 
have always been sought from this town, county or 
Generation succeeding genera- 
It is a matter of 


adjoining counties. 
tion, they are to the manner born. 
home talent and local training. 

“ The sale of the product of the factories has been 
conducted upon lines of permanency. The agent of 
10 years ago is still the agent, and is with us to-night. 


As the business grew new men were raised up as | 


agents, and they have grown with the parent growth. 
But as time and business methods have changed, as | 
selling agents have died, moved away or retired from 
business, permanency has been secured by entering 
into favorable arrangements at prominent points, and 
thus an ever widening and influential belt is girdling 





the commercial world. 

“The interests of the employés, the agents and 
the parent house are to be considered to be mutual 
and In order to attain permanency 
the prosperity of all must be secured. Such wisdom 
and intelligence as have been vouchsafed the firm 
have been as much at the disposal of the one as the 
other; the latch string of the house of the employer 
is always left within easy reach; the door of the 
office swings loosely on its hinges and all may freely 
The moral, educational, social, industrial and 
other responsible relations properly growing out of 
the circumstances here developed have received at- 
tention, and as the way has opened it has been fol- 
lowed, humbly acknowledging an overruling Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men, The firm have always 
acted as a unit, having but one voice, one aim, one 
object, acknowledging in their own minds the meas- 
ure of responsibility that has attached to them. 

‘The facts here developed of approval on the part 
of the employés, of satisfactory relations with the 
agents, and of commendation of the citizens, of the 
recognition on the part of His Excellency the Govern- 
or of the State, and of alarge and appreciative public 
throughout so wide a portion of the world, increase 
the measure of responsibilities. The success of this 
house does not in any way rest upon the misfortunes 
of other houses, or on triumph over any firm in mat- 
ters of commerce, but side by side with all competi- 
tors, without combination or arrangement, conceding 
to all an open market and freedom of action, these 
years of history have been made. 

“Wetake this opportunity to make suitable acknowl- 
edgment of our just sense of appreciation of kindly 
words and deeds from all, employés, agents, citizens, 
officials, friends, competitors, the trade at large and 


interdependent. 


enter, 


and we shall continue to carry the burden of business 
‘responsibilities with lighter hearts because of this 
great army of friends whose warm pulse beats in 
| such friendly unison.” 

The Fireworks. 

The display of fireworks on the meadows in front 
of the factories made a fitting close to the most im- 
posing and impressive ceremonies that have ever 
transpired in the history of the manufacture of musi- 
cal instruments. 

To the Estey Organ Company are extended our 
hearty congratulations, and we not only hope but be- 
lieve that it will belong before the close of the nine- 
teenth century that the company will celebrate the 
completion of its 350,000th organ, 





FULLER'S COLLECTION 
OF TUNING FORKS. 


URING last week’s celebration at Brattleboro there 
D was a public exhibition of the great collection 
of tuning forks and acoustic instruments gathered 
and owned by Col. Levi K. Fuller, the secretary and 
authority of the committee on pitch of the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York and Vicinity, 

The collection consists of hundreds of tuning forks, 
all properly collocated and arranged in practical or- 


der and representing the labor and thought of years. | 


Among these may be mentioned : 

The oldest tuning fork in the world, made by John 
Shore, trumpeter of the castle of Queen Anne. 

The only copy of this fork made in 1715, 

The original fork of Handel. 

Copies of the forks used by Handel and by Mozart. 

Official Philharmonic fork of London. 

Fork made by Ritchie, of Boston, in 1869. 

Collection of Rudolph Koenig's forks (Paris), con- 
stituting one octave of the tempered scale. 

A set of 12 Koenig forks, part of the original set 
used by Koenig in his experiments on the accuracy of 
the Helmholtz theory. 

Forks of the English piano makers and of the Estey 
Organ Company. 

Various forks of the pitch used in the United States 
between 1876 and 1891, 

A case of miscellaneous forks of all kinds and from 
all sections of the world. 

Globes to determine the upper partial tones of 
tuning forks. 

Resonators and instruments for determining pitch. 

Hundreds of forks from piano and organ manufac- 
turers and dealers from all over the Union, each in. 
dividual fork having its tag. 

Levi K. Fuller’s patented tuning fork, The patent 
is for a new process of making tuning forks, and the 
same as a new article under process, 

A collection of forks now in process of construction 
under Fuller's supervision. 

Colonel Fuller states that the Estey Organ Company 
are now making tuning forks. 

In its comprehensiveness and detail, and _his- 
torical value of the same, this is probably the most 
remarkable collection of tuning forks in the world. 








Another Big Building. 


NOTHER substantial business block is 
planned for the north line of O Farrell street, west of 
Grant avenue, directly opposite the nerthern side of the 
Phelan Building. Benjamin Curtaz, the piano man, will 
erect it. He has just bought through Agent B. M. Gunn 
the lot, 17%x73, en the northwest corner of O’Farrell 
street and Bagley place, a short cul de sac extending 
northward. The small lot is covered with a two story 
frame shanty, occupied as a beer saloon and lodgings. 
This will be torn down in about six months and sup. 
planted by a tall brick building. Curtaz owns the lot on 
the west side, and his new purchase was made to com- 
plete the O'Farrell street frontage. Clinton Day, the 
architect, will prepare the plans. The building will be at 
least five stories high and fire proof. The owner will 
probably occupy the ground floor as a piano and music 
store, while the upper stories will be let as offices. 

When the new building is up it will make this block on 
O'Farrell street rather an attractive and solid part of the 
city. The Kohler & Chase building is near at hand and the 
old frame houses in Bagley place have been removed and 
large brick and iron buildings substituted. The rear of 
the splendid Gump Building improves the appearance of 
what was once a dingy and disreputable looking blind 
alley.—San Francisce ‘+ Report.’’ 





the public, Our hearts are full of gratitude as we 





Ney: was referred to in a special telegram pub- 
lished in THE MusICAL COURIER some weeks ago.] 





OF WORCESTER. 
pa bE St 

NOTHER enlargement of the Brown & Simpson 
A piano factory at Worcester is in prospect. The 
concern is now so overcrowded that it was engaged 
last week in the temporary occupation of shifting 
its workmen to make room for new men and get 

more pianos out weekly. 

Strange how some of these new piano manufactur- 
ing concerns have pushed their way into the ranks 
and passed many of the older houses in the struggle 
for recognition. And again not strange when the 
true inwardness is understood. Many of the older 
firms, in their strong predilections toward conserva- 
tism, have forgotten that the people of this country 
are essentially not only not conservative, but are, if 
not radical in the manner of their views of life and 
trade as a branch of it, at least exceeding prone to 


| foster liberal ideas and to aid those who show a 
| tendency to leave the beaten path and introduce in- 


novations. They uphold originality (in fact the Pat- 
ent Office is nothing but an offer of a premium for 
every original idea); they support enterprise; they 
strengthen all inclinations in the direction of mer- 
cantile adventure ; they like to see young men who 
have the courage to take chances; they encourage 
those who believe in themselves. 

The trouble with our conservative element is its 
blindness to all this and its refusal to recognize this 
tendency of the people. Many of them identify this 
characteristic as foolhardiness, instead of recognizing 
enterprise as its elemental force. But time usually 
shows the mistakes that have been made. It does 
not show it to these reactionaries, because they die 


| in the meanwhile, but it shows it to us who remain 
| over, 


These are some of the reasons that lie at the bot- 


;}tom of the success of such young men as Theo. P. 


Brown, of Brown & Simpson, and others in the piano 


trade. They are encouraged by the spirit of the 


| people, the spirit of the age we live in that breathes 
| with them in sympathy—a 


kind of harmonic, an 
overtone of their own, 

The pianos of Brown & Simpson are now better 
known in the trade than are those of many of the 
older houses, The name has asignificant trade value of 
more financial importance that those of many of the 
older houses. The trade mark can go out into the 
open market and find higher bidders than those of 
many of the older houses, 

There is a self complacency associated with con- 
servatism in trade on the part of old concerns 
particularly which, if properly utilized by young men 
who believe in the abandonment of your historic 
notions of business, can be made highly profitable. 
This self complacency generally goes hand and hand 
in a predilection toward unpleasant prognostication. 
The active, brainy young man will always be viewed 
with pity for his approaching sad fate by the old liner 
who sees only bankruptcy in enterprise. 

When that point has been reached by the brainy, 
go ahead young man he may consider himself ‘in it.” 
If he is a young piano manufacturer he can be assured 
that he has been running in and capturing the trade 
of his ’wayback brethren of the guild and he will soon 
find in his own factory many of the workmen of his 
competitor who believes in the methods of the past, 
and who is no longer at home with the environment 
of the times. 

Brown & Simpson have many workmen from old 
piano shops. They have rapidly acquired a trade it 
took many years for older houses to secure, and the 
older houses who will continue their old notions can 
rest, and rest solidly, assured that unless they fall 


into line they will find that such firms as this very 
house of Brown & Simpson will control most of the 
choicest piano trade of the country. 








ANTED—To form a stock company for the increase of the presen, 
business and output of a New York piano factory having a good 
record and several thoroughly tested upright scales. Address, B. O. D., 
are of this paper. 
ANTED—An active and successful piano salesman for the road 
W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


N. 








MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, Y. 
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PELEG DIGGS A HAWKSHAW. 


Part I. 





Pittrown, August 22, 1892, 
Dear Mr. Editor ; 


VER thinking of you I do not 
forget that my last letter from Pill- 
town, N. Y., was dated June 6, You 
will, therefore, doubtless be sur- 
prised to learn that since then Ihave 
been across the big mill pond and 
back again, and that I was the wit- 
ness of some things in merry old 
Scotland that would have made your 
hair curl (if it is not bald or curly 

already). Ithink that when I get through with my rany 
you will acknowledge that it is fit for publication ; so have 
no scruples on that point. To go to the point at once (I have 
been reading lots of short stories while traveling, and have 
discovered that ‘‘ brevity is indeed the soul of wit’’), I will 
begin literally where I left off in my last letter. 

I awoke the morning after that awful concert in the first 
week of June with an awful headache, moral and physical, 
and in despair drank spring water and buttermilk until I 
nearly burst. It was toward evening, while wandering in 
a field near Pilltown, trying to ‘‘ brace up,’’ that the idea 
came to meas vividly as a house on fire—Why not go to Eng- 
land, to Windsor Castle, to Scotland, to Glasgow, to Bal- 
moral, boldly interview the Queen of England and Empress 
of India? Why not, indeed? Echo answered, Why? 

Because, I reasoned with the fervor of a man arguing 
with his neighbor's chickens, because Harvey Hayseed, Jr., 
will eventually down me with this Hardpan piano, because 
by going directly to headquarters I will find out the truth, 
because I will do the whole piano trade a grand benefit, 





and because it will be a grand advertisement for myself. 
(This latter was net to be sneezed at.) 
‘* Let me see,"’ said I, getting on Farmer Hawkins’ stile 
and taking out my old silver **turnip,’”’ ‘it is 5:30 in the 


afternoon. In one hour! can be ready for the train for 
New York. It is Friday and I will risk my chances on get- 
ting a steamer Saturday.”’ 

You know I'm a man of action (I inherit that from poor 
old Pop Jared), and at 7 Pp. M. I was sitting in the train and 
speeding toward the city. Business was dull, and mother 
could look after it with the boy, and as for the Widow 
Hayseed, I was so angered at her silly conduct that I de- 
termined to give her the go-by, Twenty-four hours later 
by a stroke of luck I was out on the blue waters of old 
ocean, aboard of the City of Brotherly Love, of the 
Blue Star Line. 

We had a fair passage for the first three days, but I was 
seasick all the same, for I had never been to sea before. I 
made no friends—just a few nodding acquaintances. One 
day before we landed I fell into conversation with a 
pleasant appearing chap, who always carried a big book 
under his arm when he was not reading it. After exchang- 
ing the time of day I said to him, curiously: 

**Well, sir, you have your Bible with you, as usual,’’ 

‘Yes,"’ said the man smiling. ‘It is my Bible, for I 
wrote it myself.’’ 

‘*What ?”’ said I. 

‘*Just read the title and see for yourself."”’ 

I took the book and read: ‘History of the Piano and 
Organ Trade in America Before Its Discovery by Christopher 
Columbus.” 

**What's this?’ said I, smiling. ‘A joke?”’ 

‘* Nota bit of it,’’ said the man seriously. ‘‘Here is my 
card. My name is Spaniel Dillane and I am going to 
Europe on a special mission for the ‘Music Frayed Re- 
view,’ Buyman Lill, editor, and pay my traveling ex- 


penses by selling this truly remarkable book retail. Take 
acopy. Do?" 
**Why, I’m a piano man,”’ said I, nervously ; ‘* but how 


did you find it out?” 

‘*Don't say a word,’’ said Spaniel, lowering his voice. 
** The boat is full of them.” 

‘*Indeed!’’ said Lin a surprised voice. 

‘* Yes, the steamer was chartered by a lot of musical peo- 
ple and I have sold allof them my book. Do buy one before 
I'm sold out." 

‘*Are they going to Bayreuth to listen to Wagner?” I 
said. 

‘*Hush,”’ said he very mysteriously. ‘Hush, there is 
the queer thing about this affair. Nobody knows where 
his neighbor is going, and I swear I will fathom the mys- 
tery, for you see I'm an old newspaper man and I would 
like to get a beat on all the music trade journals.”’ 


Just then a puff of wind keeled the steamer on its side 
and Spaniel was washed into the scuppers and lost to view. 
After I had regained my feet 1 went below, and as we were 
nearing land and | was feeling better I determined to eat 
some supper. The tables were all full and I glanced about 
me curiously to see if what Mr. Dillane had said was true. 
By the great horn spoon he was right! All the men wore 


long hair and the women had theirs short. Everybody was 
| gabbling about music and to my surprise I noticed brother 
O. L. Fox, of the ‘‘Indicator.’’ Now, where in the name of 
the almighty stencil were all these people going? 

Turning to my neighbor, an elderly lady with corkscrew 
curls, I said: ‘*Well, miss, we are near the end of this 
tiresome voyage.” 

‘© Yes,”’ said she in a tinkling voice, ‘‘and I am very 
| glad of it.” 

‘* You are a Wagnerite perhaps? ’’ I timidly hazarded. 

‘*No,”’ said she very simply, ‘I’m a hardshell Bap- 
tist.’’ 

Knowing that I should find nothing in this direction I 
turned away and tried to eat some very original cheese, 
when I felt a tapon myarm. I turned to my lady friend 
inquiringly. 

‘* My friend,” said she cautiously, ‘* have you ever heard 
of a stenchill piano?”’ 

**A stenchill piano?”’ I shook my head. 

‘*I mean have you, or rather do you know whether the 
Queen plays on a Hardpan piano?” 

It was like a blowin the face. I became at once agitated 
and fell a-trembling. What did the old hag mean? Had 
she discovered my secret ? 

Passing my shaky hand over my face I gained nerve 
enough to say, carelessly, ‘‘Oh, I believe I’ve read some- 
thing about the matter, but I don’t take much interest in 
such things. Why do you ask?” 

‘What, you don’t take interest in pianos? Then, pray, 
why are you going to Europe?”’ 

Before I could answer this extraordinary question the 
ship gave a lurch to leeward (or starboard, or skyward, it 
seemed to me), and with my neighbor I rolled literally into 
the soup, 

When some sort of order was restored I found that the 
inquisitive female had been carried away by two stewards, 
for the night was a nasty one and the vessel rolled dread- 
fully. Not daunted by the unsteady floor (Oh! how I did 
wish I was once more on terra cotta), I shuffled and stag- 
gered to the companionway, and mounted unsteadily the 
stairs leading deckwards. As I stumbled ondeck I grasped 
a seat near one of the smokestacks and sat down a bit to 
catch my breath. 

The sea was asight. At times I thought we were stand- 
ing on our heads, but, strange to say, little spray broke 
about us. It was as if we floated in billows of dark oil, and 
the wind did not shriek. There was in the sky that curious 
sort of light which we used to call a storm light, otherwise 
everything was dark, save where the ship’s lights pitched 
about like drunken drug stores. 

Isat still and looking about me, when just back of me 
two voices began whispering : 

‘*He is a piano man, you say?” 

«I’m sure of it even if he hadn’t told me ; besides, as you 
have already said, every soul on board is either a piano 
man or a pianist.’’ 

‘* That was my joke,” said the first voice. 

‘*I know you are always joking,’’ broke out the second 
voice passionately, ‘‘ but by God, if you are fooling me 
"and the implied menace in the slightly raised tone 
made me shudder. 

Where had I heard that voice? It had a rich Western 
gurgle which sounded amazingly familiar. The voices 
broke in again. 

** Don't get riled’ said the second speaker. ‘ Hullo,” 
said I to myself, ‘* that must be Spaniel Dillane,’’ and I 
crouched closely to the huge smokestack. 

‘* Don’t get riled’’ he went on, ‘‘ you hired me to see this 
thing through and I shan’t play you false ; besides Pint will 
back you up.” 

‘*What do I care for Pint or his backing; I’m after big- 
ger game,”’ gurgled the Western voice. ‘I’m after Pint’s 
pretensions, and when I reach Glasgow——”’ 

‘*Good God,”’ thought I, and I shuddered. Was the 
whole ship mad? My feelings overcame me and I crawled 
away to the taffrail and leaned over. 

In doing so I accidentally dropped my supper and felt 
better. Just as 1 cursed my nervous stomach, which was 
always easily upset, a man—it was dark; I could just dis- 
tinguish that it was a man—was carried to the rail and he 
leaned over. His companions laughed brutally. Heaven 
help me, was I going stark mad? Had the seasickness 
made me brainsick as well? That laugh—no—yes—God ! 
it was Hirvey Hayseed’s laugh, his hideous, self satisfied 
cackle. I trembled so that I could stand up no longer. 
My knees became like paper and I sort of crumbled to the 
deck. 

I had sense enough, however, to pretend to be sick, and 
so I was not recognized. Presently came a groan, a gasp 
and then another groan. 

‘Oh, I feel so bad, Harvey. 
—take me to your mother !”’ 

Fabes Huldigung, by the sacred mooncalf! 

And so it was, Then up spake Harvey : 

‘I say, Jabez, brace up. Mother is downstairs in her 
berth and is braver than you.” 

So the widow was on board, too. 
prise me after that. 





Take me back to Pilltown 


Nothing could sur- 








But there was something after all, for Harvey’s com- 
panion said in a deep voice that I know only too well, 
‘*‘ Harvey, don’t annoy the Rev. Huldigung. He is nervous 
and cast down.”’ 

It was the voice of that reverend and holy man, Thomas 
M. Williams, the sparrow editor of Union square. In my 
disordered mind’s eye I could see the solitary sea gulls 
circling about his venerable beard. I felt sick unto mysti- 
fication at this last discovery. My whole nature simply re- 
solved itself into a huge series of ????. Eagerly I listened, 
but I was doomed to disappointment. 

The trio spoke only of the night and its weather, not of 
their destination. 

Now, where were all these people going ? 

I began now to believe Spaniel Dillane’s words were not 
idly spoken. 

I resolved to seek him out and discover who his late 
comrade was. 

I was alone, sol hastened as quickly back as my limbs 
and the pitch (A 435) of the ship permitted me. I reached 
the seat by the smokestack, 

Another disappointment. It was deserted. Sick with 
mortification I sat down feebly and cried aloud: * To hell 
with the ‘City of Brotherly Love’ and all on board.” 

I don’t often swear; but when I doI’m real mad. 

A point of light came near me and a voice—oh, these 
maddening voices !—said, ‘Ah, you are not in a good hu- 
mor to-night. Supper disagree with you—eh, my lad?” 
It was Spaniel Dillane smoking a cutty pipe, and evidently 
in the best of humor. 

‘*No,’”’ said I, snappishly ; ‘I’m not in a good humor, 
and I wish I had not come aboard the damned ship, I tell 
you that.”’ 

‘*You're the ‘second man to say that to me to-night,” 
said Spillane in a soothing voice and sitting down beside 
me. 

I picked up my ears. 

‘*Come down to the smoking room ; I want to show you 
my book!”’ 

I mentally damned his book, but feeling sick and lonely 
I followed him to the snug smoking room. 

No one was init. The night was rough and everybody 
had turned in early. 

We sat down, and I tried to light my pipe and act in an 
unconcerned manner. 

Spaniel Dillane produced his book and said blandish- 
ingly: ‘*Come, now, take this last copy ;I will let you 
have it for 50 cents; it is the last one I have; the cuts 
are prehistoric. The first American piano was manufac- 
turedin the year 1238 A. D., by an Indian named What- 
Sun. Here is his picture. It is—but don’t give this away 
—merely a cut of Thomas Much Williams with the beard 
scraped away. Do take the book ; my boss will be so de- 
lighted, and ——”’ 

‘* Your boss,” said I, involuntarily, ‘* is he on board? ’’ 

‘Why, yes,’’ said Dillane in a surprised tone. ‘+ Didn’t 
you know that ?”’ 

This was too much. So I blurted out, ‘‘ Look here, Dil- 
lane Spaniel, or whatever your name is, where are you 
bound and what is your game? ”’ 

Dillane burst into a roar. 

‘Why, you booby, I’m going where the whole shipload 
is going. I’m going where Harvey Hayseed, Jr., Widow 
Hayseed, O. L. Fox, Snickerson, of the ‘Spree Press ;’ 
Clambake Harry, of ‘Spirt Music for Mamma;’ Jabez 
Huldigung, Buyman Lill, of ‘Music Frayed Review ;’ 
Thomas Much Williams, the bearded sparrow editor, the 
representative of the Chicago ‘Andante,’ and 

‘*Stop!’’ I screamed, ‘‘no more of this or I die. 
are you all going?” 

‘¢ Where are we going?”’ said Dillane, raising himself on 
his toes. 

‘* Why, we are all going to Balmoral to see the Queen.”’ 

‘*Balmoral to see the Queen?’’ I moaned. ‘ Balmoral 
to see the Hardpan piano you mean. I am betrayed—ha!”"’ 

And with that I fell fainting to the floor. 

(To be continued.) 





Where 


Autoharp Deal. 
HE following is a statement received from 
a Chicago trade source: 

Mr. Zimmerman when in Chicago found that their firm 
had been misled in regard to the jobbing trade here, and 
decided, without request, to admit the following houses 
into the autoharp deal : 

Chicago Music Company. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

Becker & Mack. 








They Add M. M. 
HE old house of Sanders & Stayman, Balti- 


more, one of the best known firms in the music trade 
south of the Mason & Dixon line, and who have been 
dealing ever since their existence in business in pianos 
and organs only, are about to add a complete line of musi- 
cal merchandise to their business. 
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TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ap emmenata OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


IN WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 





1836e. CONCORD, N. H.- 1S8eea. 
Renowned all over 
the World. Tr 


MANUFACTURERS © 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


(we ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
awa: « CONCERTINOs, 


\ 
Ni 
Fa 


| 
} i] || | 1] Fer Shows, Dancing Halls, &c, 
essesies 1) I] (played by crank). 


: SALOON ORGANS 





5 y fast in ADS fi) BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


No.173 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SUMMIT MEG. CO., 





Ret. Broad way and Fifth Ave., 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
importer and Musical Instruments 







Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St. ‘srccsy! Mew York City. 


br: 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue, 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 
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ness. 

The firm was made up of Mr. D. A. Barber, Mr. Geo. 
Bates and Mr. Willis Mabry, all practical action makers 
and men who had held prominent positions as superin- 
tendents or master workmen in some of the large action 
factories of the country, and who, in point of experience 
and knowledge of their business, were fully competent to 
manage a concern of their own. 

Mr. D. A. Barber started when 14 to work for A. P, 
Kelley, an action maker, and with him he thoroughly 
learned the business, From the employ of Mr. Kelley he 
went to Comstock & Cheney, at Ivorytown, and was there 
superintendent for some years, going from them to the 
New England Piano Company, and from there te his present 





The Standard Action Company. 
1889 on State street, in Cambridgeport, 
Mass., the Standard Action Company began busi- 


position. 

Although a practical mechanic, when the Standard Ac- 
tion Company was formed Mr. Barber was sent out to get 
a certain order, which he succeeded in doing and thereby 
established something of a reputation as a salesman, and 
he has been kept on this outside work ever since. 

Mr. Geo. Bates was for 18 years connected with Geo, W. 
W. Seaverns, Son & Co., leaving them to make one of the 
firm of the Standard Action Company. 

Mr. Bates has charge of the factory in all ef its details, 
and the high quality of work turned out is due to his 
careful oversight and attention. 

The third to make up the company was Mr, Willis Mabry, 
who was with A. P. Kelley and afterward with Comstock, 
Cheney & Co. 

Mr. Mabry has charge of the office part of the business. 

The firm continued without change for 18 months, when 
Mr. H. T. Skilton, also superintendent for Comstock & 
Cheney, was added as a member. 

Mr. Skilton is a genius and has invented many valuable 
devices which are labor saving and which have added to the 
value of the standara action. 

He has given his attention especially to machines for 
drilling all bush holes in the different parts of the action, 
and as they work automatically they can be cared for by 
a boy with much more satisfactory results than when the 
drilling was done by hand and by experienced workmen. 

It is not only in the drilling machines but in his aptitude 
in supplying the want of any machine necessary to their 
business and heretofore not known that makes Mr, Skilton 
a very valuable adjunct to the firm. 
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They moved their plant from State street on August! 
last to the corner of Main and Osborn, Cambridgeport, 
Mass., and into a building 300 feet long by 40 feet wide. 

The extent of this building is ample for their needs for 
some time to come, but not any more than they can com- 
fortably use, as their business has been growing rapidly al- 
most since its inception. 

They claim for their actions that in point of construction 
and in their method of bushing all joints they are produc- 
ing something that will stand wear and moisture resulting 
from climatic changes better than any action that is on 
the market. 

Regarding moisture this last season, which was an un- 
usually wet one, especially in Chicago, where many of their 
actions are used, it was fully demonstrated to their satisfac- 
tion, as well as to their customers, the advantage which a 
bushed joint has over one not bushed, as there was much 
complaint of actions sticking, while with theirs no trouble 
was experienced. 

They carry a two years’ supply of maple constantly on 
hand, and never allow any but the most carefully seasoned 
material to enter into their work. 

They have established an excellent trade among the 
Boston and Chicago manufacturers, who appreciate the 
carefully constructed work and pleasant manner of doing 
business characteristic of this firm. 








To the Trade. 
HIS may certify to you in an ‘authoritative 
manner that we did, on November 8, 1887, obtain 
letters patent for a piano pedal embracing a bracket in 
which pedal feet are mounted in an original manner, hav- 
ing connected therewith a mouseproof attachment of great 
value. 

As we have come into possession of evidence that cer- 
tain parties are manufacturing our invention in exact dupli- 
cate, we have thought best to pleasantly remind you of 
the fact of said improvement, that you might not in any 
way become involved. We desire the good will of all 
piano manufacturers, and will do all in our power to secure 
it; at the same time we could not be expected to remain 
| perfectly passive and tacitly consent that manufacturers 
| and dealers of pianos should assist fraudulent parties in 
| the manufacture of said pedals to our detriment. 

We are satisfied, when duly notified as you are by this 
| notice, that your own sense of justice and commercial 
honor will lead you to refuse to apply these imitation 
pedals and properly protect yourselves in purchasing the 














pedal of ours, against which there is no controversy, but of 
acknowledged merit. 
Thus believing, we remain, yours truly, 
R. W. Tanner & Son, 
Albany, N. Y. 


The ‘ Crown” Pianos and Organs. 
What instruments are they which always delight 
The senses of hearing as well as of sight; 

Make players and listeners loud in their praise, 

No matter who listens, no matter who plays ; 

And captivate all by the way they combine 

Their touch and their music with tasteful design ; 
And make every buyer forever rejoice 

In the wisdom or luck which directed their choice ? 
(By the way, how much wisdom is needed to tell 
That the best ones to buy are the best ones to sell ?) 


What instruments are they a dealer finds best 

To place in the front of a heated contest ; 

Where merit must win and intelligence guide, 

With some other instrument placed by their side? 
What instruments are they which, after the test, 

The judges most frequently designate ‘*‘ best? ’’ 

A chorus of voices from country and town, 

Both buyers and sellers, respond : ‘*It’s the ‘Crown.’ ”’ 


ANTED—Piano wuners and music teachers to solicit for ‘* Hand's 
Harmony Chart,”’ which will enable anyone to play accompani- 
ments on piano in 15 minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. 
Nin S, Hand Company, 182and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
ANTED—Every piano maker in Chicago has made a success. An 
old and successful maker will accept capital to enlarge business. 
$50,000 wanted, An examination will prove profitable. Address,‘ H.,”’ 
care of Musicat Courier, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Wy ABteD=8 first-class piano road salesman witha record and with 
references to back it up; to travel for a New York piano manu- 
cturing firm. Address F. R. C., care of Tue Musicat Courizr. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo. 6 Y. 








G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 





Here's Something, 
Piano Manufacturers! 


WE ARE MAKING THE 








STANDARD ACTIONS 





AT 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., Cor. Main and Osborn Streets. 








Are you perfectly satisfied with the actions you are now using? If not, 
let us send you a sample set of just what you are looking for. 











THE STANDARD.—— 


Adopted by many of the Leading Makers of the country. 


STANDARD 


ACTION C 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


"3 MASS. 











THE MUSIC 


AL COURIER. 











STRICH & ZEIDLER 


° PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





SECTIONAL VIEW. 


THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 








» A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 























VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. 


SUBERS, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 


Inventor, 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Rand Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. 


thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest Bs td 


only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RiTTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 
Coitin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BurreT Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru: 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 





JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH, 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


WASLE & C0. 


175 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


_atwirone _ AGTIONS 


— ARAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 














PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS. 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 


COPCUTT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


6% 


J. 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., 


PETIT 
OCTAVE 
BLSOU jeer: tcc exaso co. | PIANO 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST - CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGET FIANOCS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Pedal al Feel 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE, 





It will pay you to handle them, 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 















ALBANY, N. Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 








Factory and Warerooms, 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation, A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 


S, §. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., 2iseszsrst4s* Philadelphia, 


sg and Second and Third sts., 













UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


‘Ractory and Warerooms : 159 and 161 B, 26th Street, NRW YORK. 


« « he Il)issenharter + 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


NZ 





+ 


NY 








MANUFACTURED (y— ——— FACTORY: 








vai 204, 206, 208 E, 28d St. 
Harry Coleman, Mow York City 
ir ae 
| ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 


ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These v ss works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the be 
ncreased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same 


ONE DOLLAR. 


»ks have been 


Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 





DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 18 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Feraiture of All Kinds. 
Wonderful. Works like magic. Does no damage. 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Nothing Ike it. 

Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken 
PARLOR 
7 ’ 
Manufacturer 


| 


Anyone can use it, 
Try a bottle. 








UPRIGHT.” 

SIX OCTAVES. 
F SCALE. 
UPRIGHT PIANO CASE 







and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 

PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 








STYLES. 
OAK OR WALNUT. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex- n ly attended to. 
clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free nal \ nig 
One sample organ at special introductory price to A nd FACTORY: 


new customers. ee 610 & 


612 West 36th St, 


Bet. roth and :1th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 





WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yon, Pa. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


i 





~ AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO. 


~MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


ORGAN 


93 to 113 


RACINE 


AVE., CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, 


Catalogue 


! Chicago 











FACTORIES: 


CHICAGO. . 


AND 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 





INCORPORATED ; 


+ a of 


Rice=Macy 


AND 


Schaeffer 


ilo. 208 Wa bash Avenue, 


Pianos, 


‘CLhyicago. . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. BS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE; 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag », Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade, 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world, Recommendations from the best 





The Live Dealer at present is interested 
in Musical Supplies for the Campaign, and 
will do well to consult us regarding Brass 
Band Outfits, Fife and Drum Corps Outfits, 
Brass Band Music, Glee Club Music, Cam- 
paign Novelties, Vocophones, and EVERY- 
THING necessary to the complete equip- 


CAMPAIGN 
LEADERS 





wee 
.DEALERS.. 





ment of Campaign Clubs and Kindred Organizations, 


| (The Lyon & Healy Factories Produce Annually over 100,000 
Musical Instruments.) 


“STITE & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF MUSICAL GOODS. 



















NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 





SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&c., &e. 


Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List, 
40 & 42 N. Union St., 
CHICAGO. 
Room 81, 


529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


THE UNSURPASSED 














SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


FACTORY : 
15t Superior Street, MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 
CEICAGO. Which received the first prize at the Paris 


Exposition in 1889, 


SBND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 
PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 








musical authorities on application, 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 








806 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Factory ' Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO.,|. 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 





130 N.Union St., Chicago, lil. 








126-1 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 1th St., ° 


+ NEW YORK. 





M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0. 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 5 


Manufacturer of all kinds 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


of Art Embroideries and | 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 


strument Bags a specialty. 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if | 
desired, Please state reference when ordering. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, s.o.s 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Kast 42d Street. 





A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








= ra 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


210 ae weveess 
Add all 
Ma rate ae ye 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANUPACTORY, 


in Bi. Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


nications to the 


“Bro oklyn. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


shaved. 


WM. E, UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New Y« 


ork, 





THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: 


ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO; 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 


OEDICKER SONS, | JULIUS N. BROWN CO, WESTERN AGENTS. 





| POLLOCE & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 








SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Vears. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for the Unite ad 
States and Canada 


26 Warren St., New York. 
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a 131 to 187 BROADWAY, 


ae 


— 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 





> Cambridgeport Mass. 





E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Pyao Hanmer 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 





N. B.—Moldings, including bering and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORE. 













& My, 
oi " inet Factory % 
MUSIC WORKS. 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 







EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICEKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Titustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 














BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-iHOS-11G9 CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 














| 





—— MADE BY——— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufactu 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO 


of strictly first-class 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** "Begeret= ¢ 





100-704East ath Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 
franslated {rom the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review,’’} 


(Continued from Tue Musica Courier, May 78 ) 

F we desire to feel the movement of the rail- 
| way carriage, and by it to measure the speed at which 
we are traveling, that can only be the case when we feel 
the strokes of impulse imparted to the carriage ; moreover, 
the rate of speed can only be measured provided that the 
intervals between the beats are of equal duration, and even 
in that case the intervals must not be of too long or too 
short duration to allow us to measure them, As long as 
the interval is of sufficient length each stroke or beat is 
distinctly audible; but if the intervals are short, then the 
beats coalesce to produce a rattling noise; if, however, 
the intervals be short enough the movement becomes 
productive of a certain rhythm and is displayed in a certain 
oscillatory vibration. Is it possible that the auscultatory 
apparatus of the human ear should fail to be affected by 
the vibrations of the body which gives forth sound, and 
on that account should not sympathize with the aforesaid 
vibrations? We all that it is by no means 
necessary, in order to measure the rate of speed, that we 
should know the number of beats taking place within a cer- 
tain period of time ; on the contrary, we measure the speed 


comprehend 


by the length of interval occurring between each beat and 
its successor, 

The human ear is an organ of sense by which strokes of 
impulse can, by the duration of the interval between the 
beats, ascertain the action of any body that gives forth a 
sound ; or, rather, it may be said that the ear is able to 
distinguish the pitch of a note from the greater or less 
duration of the intervals. The duration of time required 
for the human ear to distinguish the intervals ranges from 
fy tO yahoo Of @ second. It is impossible to refute the 
axiom that the ear is only susceptible to strokes of impulse 
or beats, because that is capable of material proof; and 
that the ear distinguishes the pitch of a note by the dura- 
tion of the intervals is clear from the fact that the ear can 
only distinguish beats. It is also evident that the un- 
assisted human ear cannot count the number of beats and 
fix a certain period of time in which a definite number of 
beats occur, Such a calculation or impression must be de- 
duced from the duration of the intervals between the beats, 

According to the statement of Helmholtz, based upon the 
assertion of Corti and of Kolliker, the human ear is nota 
mere instrument for measuring intervals, but an actual 
musical instrument furnished with 3,000 strings, some of 
which respond to any musical note sounded in the vicinity. 
Now the answer to this lies in the fact that we never find a 
man who can hear only treble and bass sounds, but not 
those of the middle register. On the other hand, we may 
be sure that nature does not work so mechanically as to 
prevent the possibility of an abnormity being produced. 
We, however, only know that a man can hear well, can 
hear faintly, or cannot hear at all—i. ¢., he is deaf ; but if 
nature should make a mistake in tuning those 3,000 
strings, there would be nothing to prevent a man hearing a 
person speaking in a treble or bass voice and being deaf to 
a middle register voice. 

Those who uphold the theory of Corti and Kolliker as- 
sert that we only hear directly: ‘* (1) how loud, (2) how 
high a tone is.’"’ Now this latter assertion would be true 
if the ear were a musical instrument; but as it is not we 
cannot, without considerable practice, distinguish the pitch 
ofanote. Whenl first attempted to tune a piano I broke 
a number of strings merely because I did not possess suffi- 
cient experience to enable me to tell how high a tone was. 
Some beginners cannot even make a string produce a note 
coincident with that of a tuning fork ; and when I began I 





occasionally left a note an octave lower than the pitch of the 
tuning fork. Hence we assert that the human ear must be 
taught to measure the duration of intervals, in order to de- 
termine the pitch of a note. The uneducated ear, like the 
eye, can perceive that there is a difference in height be- 
tween two objects—whether rooms or musical notes—but 
to determine the exact height of either requires that our 
senses shall be carefully educated. Nature has not made 
matters so easy for mankind that they shall be able by 
means of the natural organs of sense alone to measure and 
determine such things. Man cannot draw or carve correctly 
without educating the eye, nor can he tune a string with- 
out educating the ear. Still, the ear can be cultivated to 
be very exact in recognizing such beats and the intervals 
between them. 

In order to appreciate the sensation produced by such 
beats as have regular and such as have irregular intervals, 
let us continue our journey in the railway carriage. Most 
of us have sat in a carriage impelled by strokes of impulse 
or beats with regular intervals, and which of us have not, 
under such circumstances, commenced involuntarily to 
count I-2, 1-2? In acarriage which receives such regular 
impulses we are prepared for each beat as it comes, and 
our sensation of the beats, as such, is remarkably weakened. 
This peculiarity, whereby the sensation of the beats is 
weakened, arises from the fact that the carriage itself 
adopts a rhythmical motion, in which motion all the occu- 
pants of the carriage join with pleasure. For those who 
have eyes and the appreciative faculty for such matters it 
is very interesting to note how every article suspended in 
the carriage begins to dance in exact time with this rhythm, 
Now, it is self evident that the carriage could not assume 
this rhythmical motion unless the intervals between the 
beats were of regular duration. We find a similar rule 
governing the movements of any body giving forth a sound, 
¢. g-, in the string of a piano the pitch of the note deter- 
mines the number of vibrations which must be made by the 
string. ‘ 

The molecules forming the sounding body will move in 
accord with the rhythm of these vibrations, and in the same 
way every other body which takes part in the motion must 
move in accord with thisrhythm. Inthe case of the human 
ear these beats act on the hearing apparatus, which in its 
turn communicates them tothe nervous system, thereby 
causing us to recognize the timbre of the note. We may 
therefore say the human ear recognizes the timbre of the 
note from the rhythm of the vibrations of any body giving 
forth sound, and as the bodies which produce different 
sounds may be distinguished by the rhythm of their vibra- 
tions, the ear can only arrive at an exact discernment of 
the rhythmic vibration causing a note when two or more 
notes are audible. Thus it is no easy matter for a singing 
master to give a particular note without the assistance of 
some instrument, but let him sound a tuning fork, and then 
from the rhythm of the vibrations causing its note he can 
determine the rhythm of other notes. 

We see therefore that a rhythmical motion produces a 
pleasurable sensation ; but when the rhythm is absent the 
strokes of impulse produce a jarring effect. Thus, if any 
impediment is present on the rail, whereby the carriage re- 
ceives a jar, that acts unpleasantly upon us. If, however, 
these shocks are repeated in periodic succession, whereby 
a different measure of time is produced, ¢. g., that in lieu 
of 1-2 we should be led to count I 2 3 and 4; then we have 
another rhythm set up, and the movements of the carriage 
adapt themselves to this new measure. But if the carriage 
receives a series of irregular strokes of impulse, the 
rhythmic movement must cease. Each stroke produces a 
shock, These are the grounds and reasons upon which the 
human ear discriminates between noise and tone. Tone is 
the product of a number of periodic beats or strokes of im- 
pulse following each other in quick succession; and in 
order that a body may bring forth periodic beats, it must 





assume a rhythmic motion, which we can recognize as vi- 
brations in the body giving forth a sound. A body can, 
however, maintain independent vibrations only when its 
movement is rhythmical. 

Vibrations are therefore a measure for the beats and this 
measure has the same importance for tone as time has for 
a piece of music. A waltz has a 3-4 time beat, a polka has 
a 2-4 time beat and a waltz cannot be played in 2 4 time ; 
so too the keynote has a 4 4 beat, while its fourth has a 3-4 
beat. And justas the ear in the former case discriminates 
between the polka and the waltz time by the difference of 
rhythm, 90 again it discriminates between 4-4 and 3-4 time 
of the vibrations, and thus deduces the fourth from the 
keynote. A polka and a waltz cannot be played at the 
same time, because they produce discord ; but a keynote 
and its fourth can be played together because the rhythms 
of both coalesce to form a newrhythm, In this rhythm of 
movement consists the charm of musical notes, enabling 
them to affect other bodies. Thus, as we before saw, ali 
the articles hung up in the railway carriage took part in 
the rhythmical movement of the carriage ; also we find 
that inanimate objects are affected by the rhythm of notes. 
The dancing of gas flames is an instance of this. More- 
over, it is the rhythm of the music that makes young people 
so anxious to join in a dance, and which impels their 
seniors to beat time with their feet or to nod their heads, 
&c, And what is it that produces this sensation? Simply 
the rhythmical movement of the hearing apparatus in our 
ears. 

(To be continued.) 


How the Conover Stands. 
Greencast ie, Ind., January 20, 1892. 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company ; 

GENTLEMEN—Having given the Conover a 
very careful examination with the assistance of my own 
regular tuners and teachers, I find that they are unanimous 
with me in saying it is a first-class and durable piano. It 
not only gives satisfaction to my pupils but also to those 
persons to whom I have recommended it. 

Out of the 40 instruments that are used in our school 
the Conover not only holds its own but stands very high 
in the estimation of professors and pupils. 

Respectfully yours, 
James HAMILTON Howe, 
Dean of the School of Music, De Pauw University. 


Offer to Blasius. 

INCE Messrs. Blasius & Sons have occupied 
their big new factory building at Woodbury they are 
found to be exceedingly busy, orders for their celebrated 
piano having flowed in from all parts of the country, and 
this now ranks as one of the greatest industries of this 
section. Dealers are constantly urging the filling of their 
orders and inquiring the cause of delay. One of the firm 
said to a ‘‘Post’”’ reporter yesterday: ‘We now see the 
wisdom of coming to New Jersey and enlarging our capac- 
ity for manufacturing, and we are now in shape to fill 
orders in September, Of course the removal to Woodbury 
has naturally made some delay, but all this will be over- 
come in a few weeks, and with our present plant we can 
furnish all our trade premptly. We now have over 100,000 
square feet of space and that will be a big factor for us in 
the future.’’ Blasius & Sons’ rating in the commercial 
agencies to-day is $750,000, hence it is not for want of 
capital that they are not at once filling orders. Itis ru- 
mored that a company is ready to give them a million and 
half capital, but they prefer at present to work under their 
own capital, which is ample for the conduct of their busi- 
ness. They say they are at liberty, however, to accept 
this generous offer at any time.—Camden “ Post.”’ 








CATALOGUES FREE. 








” PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 
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Dealers Wanted in UWnococupied ‘Territory. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw Yorn sks. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & mt 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 














113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69,000 MA D E 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





a 


Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., xotictistnssouatron os 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


GRAND, ve and UPRIGHT. 


Gos mee 7 ik, We ae, 
eilbro 
Greates - ‘Masters. 


Bendel, Str 
sGenmes 


cry 8, Saro, 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILibR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pt Ay iC Pes, 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send tor Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established jn 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CORNETT PIANO Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














CLARENCE Brooks & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





AC. uae x Li ib 


Ss re 








ay] NEMEESTER 
KROEGER 


a nf 


THE STANDARD OF “PL ee AND UPRIGHTS. 











Twenty-first Street, New York, 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 2293 Third Ave » Boom S, New York City. 
St, Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicayo Heights on 


ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge hm pnenrie hai 
formerly Foreman of Ste mn 





Kast Til, RK, 


Factories 
A. P. 


Jepartment. 
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i OLO STANDARD [VTP ARTIN GUITARS Hi tm teuate | 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #4 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They ijoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, j Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
1. P, COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. ¥. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


r Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, = - = CINCINNATI, O 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 3&8 Second Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Between ood and ed Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


UPFACTURER OF 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 











Kaa 


Grand, Square and Upright 





~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
§" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warercoms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 EB. 28d St., New York. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV Tons. 





HIGH GRADE Organ. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, H 


Telegraph and R.R. Station 


EeskEx. 


CONN. | IVORYTON. 


hate ©. 


let, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


CON mM. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
Made a specialty by many dealers, 


while playing. 
octave organ, 
ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa.’ 





TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. | 





Church and Concert 


ORGANS 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN. MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


———— = Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318,320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YOoREZ. 


it Mm) 
I Bhi Piven! nny AD 
a pe 
ul A 
Lube U 


“nfl = 


ae es 


= ~ eee . =| 
baal rape psy lm) 





























Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885, 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 











(Formerly Albany, N. Y.) 








W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S, WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Yeneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street. New York City. 


Grae PIANO ACTION CO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORE. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ie WH A 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


~~ MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y¥. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


——- ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, Suen AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Me lar arrangement, patented 
July, 187 . and Nov ve ember, 1875, and « our Uprights h ur patent oy 
action frame. ca pi ames ted "Mare! whic 
caused them to be ore nounc ed b ny ympetent Ploes 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED 





ONCE SAID: 


This is the 


ABRAHAM LINGOLN =" 
HALLETT & CUMSTON 


OCataloguece and Price 








the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people 


some of the time and some of 


all of the time 


“You can fool all the people 


’ 
goods 


reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior 


to buy the old and reliable 
WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 
D IANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Dist on ny ood SEER 








Jaroine & Son.) [0440 | COLE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Docc” VENEERS, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
And Importers of 


GRAND ORGANS: 
FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 East Kighth St., Bast River, 
ore Suess ot ame NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


“MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright 


>prPIAN OS. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George's Ch., 
K. ¥..4% St. Paul's M E. Ch 
N. ¥.. 4 a 
Ch., N. t' Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 43 First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


Avenue Pres. 























B i 


wei TE saat PIANO. PIANO & 
THE JBWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 











JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, | 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
J. ALBRIGHT, 


Ss, 
DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Damais & Co), NEW YORK. 

















BROWN & PATTERSON 


Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIANO PLATES. 


_SYMPHONION 1 BOXES 


BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 














HE iatest novelty i 


Music Boxes 

with changeable Steel Plates, by means 

of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument stead of the limited 
number possible upon the cylinder system 
The Steel Plates represent a tune ch The 
peed is governed by a regulator and there 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
lively jig. Very sweet tone Construction 
stronger and simpler an ever made before 





HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 


New Tunes are Constantly Added 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 




















AC Sipe or to all 
athers in tone and Finis 

: ~ PROMINENT ARTISTS: 
op qi recommendtiis Firm for 
ceAMistic Repairing oy. 
For informafion & Price List address 
. JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO... 


ge WIOLIN MAKE 
y IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES B ALAR STRINGS 
oper Institute ANew York, » 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremsway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 eu Ait Bast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GRE GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower wee ur Street, Portman hat ate LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauil, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











NEW YOoREF=z. 








| BRIGGS: 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 





Manufacturers of 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0., crana ana Upright Fianos, 


ware, ( Musical Excellence, 
ag ( Artistic Design, 
soueeT? Durable Construction, )THE Sort stor. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


THERE I$ THE 
BRIGGS WITH 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD dates consaage AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXOCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES ML. StaRR & Co,, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 
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